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THE REV. J. TRUMBULL BACKUS, DD. 


Tue Rev. J. Trumputt Backus, D.D., is the 
son of E. F. Backus, who was a well-known and 
highly respected successful merchant of Albany, 
in this State. He was born in that city in 1809. 
He was carefully prepared for college in the Al- 
bany Academy, and entered Columbia College, 
in this city, in 1823, His assiduity in his studies, 
and the activity and vigor of his faculties, gave 
promise of his future success in his professional 
life. Ie was graduated, with honor, in 1827, 
with the Senior Class of that year, among whom 
he was a general favorite. He immediately en- 
tered upon a thorough course of theological study, 
which he diligently pursued for three years at 
Princeton Seminary, under the direction of the 
venerated professors ARCHIBALD ALEXANDER 
and Samver Miter. Not satisfied with this 
regniar course of study, he also availed himself 
of other opportunities, and spent two additional 
years at sister seminaries. 

Dr. Backus was licensed to preach in 1830 by 
the Presbytery of New York, Dr. Puitiips, Dr. 
Kress, and others now departed, being then 
among its members, with Dr. Sprinc, who still 
survives. 

The young licentiate was invited, in 1832, to 
preach before the congregation of the Presbyte- 
rian Church at Schenectady. In response to a 
call soon after urged upon him, he was ordained =| 
and installed its pastor in December, 1832. He . 
has never served any other church as pastor, 
having held that office in it now nearly thirty- 
eight vears, 

The influence of Dr. Backus in the whole re- 
gion of which his church is the natural centre 
has gradually but steadily increased. The pres- 
ident and professors of Union College have found 
him a constant helper {n their important work. 
This college conferred upon him the degree of 
S.T.D. many years since. 

Dr. Backus has given faithful labor to the in- 
terests of the Presbyterian Church. He has been 
a commissioner to six different Assemblies. He 
has frequently served upon important commit- 
tees. He was one of that committee which pre- 
pared for the use of the churches the ‘‘ Hymnal,” 
a valuable collection of sacred hymns with mn- 
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sic, that has become widely useful and popular. 
He has been a bold and earnest friend of the 
**yeunion,” and contributed to its success. He 
is also possessed of views, original and much 
prized, upon the whole subject of the reconstrue- 
tion of the Charch. It is not strange then that he 
was suggested by many for the post of Moderator 
upon the convening of the great United Assembly 
of the Presbyterian Church, which recently met in 
Philadelphia. Ina speech of singular eloquence, 
the Rev, Dr. Apams, of New York, nominated him 
to this honorable position. He was elected, with- 
out any opposition, by a unanimous vote. As our 
readers \ill see, from the excellent portraiture of 
Dr. Backus, which we furnish in our present 
number, he is a man of noble and genial pres- 
ence. His manners are easy and winning, his 
parliamentary experience is full, and his deci 

sions are prompt and impartial. In his replies to 
the various delegates from other churches his 
allusions are happy, and calculated to promote 
friendly and fraternal confidence. It is no easy 
task to control and direct the debates of an As- 
sembly of nearly six hundred members, but Dr. 
Backus seems to perform it without embarrass- 
ment or difficulty, and proves himself equal to 
every occasion. We also give on this page a 
view of the First Presbyterian Church in Phila- 
delphia, in which the sessions of the General 
Assembly were held. 
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SOCIAL SLAVERY. 


CERTAIN arbitrary social arrangements are 
just as necessary, and for much the same rea- 
sons, as a currency. It ig only a savage who 
has no established standard of value, and who, 
with amiable frankness, hits every man over the 
head as soon as he takes a dislike to him. The 
petty ceremonies of life are the smail change 
which enables business to be carried on without 
striking a new bargain at every step; though it 
is not to be denied that many of them become 
exceedingly vexatious and eminently absurd. 
Nobody ever attended a funeral without inward- 
ly reviling the hideous apparatus of undertak- 
ers, with all their preposterous mummery, which 
grates so harshly upon our feelings during the 
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most solemn events of our lives. Why can’t we 
be natural and simple even when we are taking 
our last leave of our dearest friends, and why 
must we be worried with all the buffoonery of 
plumes and hearses? That some conventional 
arrangement is essential is obvious from the fact 
that the very danger which we most reasonably 
desire to avoid is precisely that of being natural 
and simple. We wish to have some mode of 
testifying respect, without explaining to the world 
at large whether the deceased was as the apple 
of our eye, or was an old ruffian who had at last 
taken the step which pubiic opinion had unani- 
mously demanded for years. ‘There is a decency 
in such matters which it is needless to defend. 
The public is only too anxious as it is to pry into 
feelings with which they have no concern; and 
it is as well to have a uniform in which the true 
mourner and the indifferent observer may equal- 
ly pass muster. We must submit to do many 
things not very excellent in themselves simply 
because our neighbors do them, on penalty of 
advertising our private fancies and crochets to 
mankind at large. People who talk about the 
decline of individuality are fond of declaring 
that eccentricity should be encouraged, because it 
implies indifference to the tyranny of the majori- 
ty. Itmay be so; but eccentric people often seem 
to be only slaves to public opinion who have hit 
upon a more cunning way of flattering their mas- 
ter, and appealing to the world at Jarge for won- 
der, if not for praise. The value of doing as the 
world does is that it enables you to think as 
pleases yourself. You are like a person who 
wears a domino at a masquerade instead of ap- 
pearing in a faney costume, and practically you 
have most liberty when you do not dash your pe- 
culiarities in people’s faces. 
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ta A very interesting account of Baker's TRAVELS 
in Anyssinta, superbly Illustrated from his own sketches, 
was commenced in Harper's Weexty for May 28. 
This will be followed, when completed, by similar nar- 
vatives of Travel anp Apventure in other countries, 
both savage and civilized, illustrating, with pen and 
pencil, whatever is interesting, curious, and noteworthy 
in their scenery, and the manners, customs, and oceu- 
pations of the inhabitants. The Publishers believe that 
this novel and instructive department will be one of Me 
most entertaining and popular attractions ever iaid be- 
fore their readers. 

tw Arrangements have been made to furnish Cut 
Pauper Patterns of the beautiful Single Costumes which 
appear from time to time in Harper's Bazar, at the low 
vate of Twenty-five Cents for the entire Costume. The 
Patterns of the Street Suit in Hanren’s Bazar No. 22, 
and of the Visiting Suit in No. 24, are now ready, and 
will be sent by the Publishers, prepaid, by mail, on re- 
cvipt of Twenty-five Cents each. News-dealers supplied 
at the uaual discount. In ordering, please specify the 
Pattern wanted, 
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THE PARTIES. 
: ig late election in New York has been the 
occasion of a great deal of political discus- 
sion. ‘The Democratic papers have hailed the 
result as an indication of the dissolution of the 
Repeblican party, and of the swift return of 
the Democrats to power; while the Republican 
papers have explained the defeat by defective 
leadership, the want of decided issues, and the 
discord and fruitlessness of the Republican ac- 
tion in Congress. In suggesting remedies for 
the situation, however, there has been too much 
stress laid upon a change of leaders and of prom- 
inent officers of the government. Party lead- 
ers are not changed at will. They are not 
elected. They are displaced only by leaders 
of superior sagacity, and that can be determ- 
ined only by experiment. When there are 
cleverer men for party purposes in this State 
than Mr. Twrep sad Mr. Sweeny, those states- 
men, who are now the unquestioned Democrat- 
ic managers, will be superseded, But they will 
lead until the cleverer men are discovered. 

So with the Republican party. Certain per- 
sous will lead it until abler men for that pur- 
pose present themselves, If the present lead- 
ers are incapable the party will suffer. Such 
leaders may ruin the party, but they can not be 
arbitrarily displaced ; for the person who should 
be able to persuade the party that their policy 
should be exchanged for another, would, by 
that fact, establish his claims to the leadership. 
As for the gentlemen in office, they can neither 
make nor save a party. Undoubtedly, in our 
system a shrewd distribution of offices is very 
serviceable for party discipline ; but that it can 
not save a party was shown in 1860 by the to- 
tal overthrow of the Slavery Democracy, which 
for a generation had garrisoned every office, 
from the largest to the smallest, with the spies 
and pimps of Slavery. ‘To change the office- 
holders, therefore, might in many_instances be 
of great service, but it would not of itself renew 
the vigor of a party. 

The political situation in the country is very 
intelligible. ‘The President was elected by the 
Republican party upon the general issue of se- 
curing upon Republican principles the results 
of the war. While that has been done by the 
Reconstruction acts and the Fifteenth Amend- 
ment, the President, who was not a politician, 
and who sought for office, as far as practicable, 
those whom he personally knew, and not those 
who had the strongest party recommendation, 
has by that course relaxed the party discipline 
and unity, Meanwhile Congress, in a long 








session, during which the adoption of the Fif- 
teenth Amendment and the practical restora- 
tion of the States have formally disposed of the 
chief issues of the campaign, has not replaced 
those issues by others. There has been nothing 
done in regard to taxation, to a general finan- 
cial system, to a civil service reform. There 
has been a long and fruitless debate upon 
the Funding bill and the Tariff. Upon every 
great question the Republican party has seemed 
to be divided. There is, at least, at the end of 
six months, no positive party policy in regard to 
immediate and pressing issues. Unluckily, also, 
the West Indian views of the Administration 
are mistaken. Its wishes are not and can not 
be supported by the better portion of the party, 
while a favorable settlement of the Alabama 
question, which would be a glory to any admin- 
istration, has not yet been made. The great 
body of the party, therefore, is listless or half 
discontented; and that is a perilous frame of 
mind for any party. 

We say that the action of Congress has form- 
ally disposed of the old issues ; but, as we stated 
last week, they are not really settled, because 
the opposition does not acquiesce. And this 
consciousness that the settlement is only form- 
al, that the Democratic party, if successful, 
might reoren any of the great questions of re- 
construction, inspires a profound distrust of 
that party. Yet a party ean not be rallied 
upon issues formally settled. It can riot biv- 
ouac, it must march. 

But is the Republican party, therefore, de- 
moralized and moribund? Is it going to pieces, 
and is the success of the Democratic party as 
sure as its organs declare, and as some of its 
members honestly believe? Far from it. The 
distrust of the Democratic party by this coun- 
try is too well founded to be easily removed 
during this generation. The people hold it to 
be the party of slavery, of rebellion, of repudi- 
ation, of ignorance, and of corruption. It is 
essentially an anti-American party. Moreover, 
if the Republican party offers the country no 
defined policy upon immediate issues, the Dem- 
ocratic party is equally silent. It has, how- 
ever, the advantage of being in the opposition. 
It has no responsibility, and its silence, there- 
fore, is not so hurtful to it as that of the other 
side. But besides its fatal reputation, and the 
popular disgust with it—besides its want of a 
declared policy upon any subject as a substi- 
tute for the Republican action—the Democrat- 
ic party has no conspicuous leaders, no men 
whose names are charms to conjure with. 

We have already mentioned its most skillful 
chiefs. They are not Mr. Be-mont, the chair- 
man of its National Committee, nor Mr. T1L- 
DEN, the chairman of its New York State Com- 
mittee, but two men who are extremely distaste- 
ful to Mr. Betmont and Mr, Titpen—that is 
to say, Mr. Tweep and Mr. Sweeny. The 
party paper in the city of New York is an 
amusing merry-andrew, with as much influence 
upon the party policy and counsels as a GRIMAL- 
pI upon the public affairs of Europe. It made 
a Fenian raid, in the beginning of the last win- 
ter, upon the masters of its party in this State, 
and they as incontinently bundled it into their 
baggage-wagon as Marshal Foster dumped the 
valorous General O’Nrit into a hackney-coach. 
It is now the lackey and laughing laureate of 
the Ring. 

Looking further for leaders, the poverty of 
the Democratic party is dismally conspicuous. 
By common consent its ‘coming man” is not a 
gentleman of any personal power, magnetism, 
or influence whatever. He is without marked 
capacity, and totally destitute of national rep- 
utation. If, indeed, national reputation were 
sought, would the party look into Congress 
and select Mr. Sautspury or Mr. Davis, Mr. 
M‘Vickars or Mr. M‘Creery, Mr. TuurMan 
or Mr. Bayarp, Mr, Vooruess or Mr. Woon, 
Mr. Muncen or Mr. Cox? No man hitherto 
conspicuous as a Democrat would suit the ex- 
igency, and Mr. Horrman is the coming man 
of his party, because he is the least known. He 
is emphatically an accident. He is the “ crea- 
tion” and the instrument of the chiefs, TweEep 
and Sweeny. They made him Governor of 
New York, and his great orticial act is the sign- 
ing of the Erie bill—one of the most monstrous 
assaults, in all the history of corrupt legislation, 
upon the rights of property-holders. They 
hope to make him President; and the little 
joker of a journal that now finds “ debility and 
inanity” in General Grant will discover great- 
ness and grasp in Governor Horrmay, 

Of the Democratic party, with its history 
and management and probabilities, we say that 
there is, of course, in an intelligent and patri- 
otic people, a profound distrust. Without any 
question, the American people would prefer the 
Republican ascendency. But, as is constantly 
and truly said, a party can not always succeed 
upon its past successes. If it shows itself hesi- 
tating and doubtful, if it fails to see and seize 
every occasion as it arises, it will be over- 
thrown. Mere distrust of the Democratic par- 
ty will not avail against its fine professions in a 
platform, if the Republicans are chilled and 
disheartened. The Administration, by which 
we mean the Executive and Congress, must 
take the initiative of positive action. The 
ablest statesmen in this country are in the Re- 
publican ranks, and they must comprehend 
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their responsibility. ‘There must be a simple 
and decided financial policy, and not a mere 
drift of words. The Alabama controversy must 
be bravely grasped and settled. The West In- 
dian policy must be abandoned. The reform 
of the civil service must be actively pressed. 
Taxation must be lightened; and the whole 
revenue system simplified. 

If gentlemen in Congress understood how 
carefully their conduct is scanned, how earn- 
estly and impatiently the best men of the dom- 
inant party in this country await some clear 
and precise course of action—if they felt as we 
all feel who are in immediate and daily contact 
with the current of public opinion, that the 
power of the Republican party is permanent if 
its confidence is restored, and that the restora- 
tion of confidence depends upon a prompt and 
vigorous and sagacious treatment of the actual 
issues of to-day—those gentlemen would take 
care that the last weeks of the session should 
atone for the first; and that when Congress 
adjourns it should have adopted measures that 
would be beneficially felt in every household 
and every interest, and that would be hailed by 
the common-sense of the people as the vindica- 
tion of the party which it loves and trusts. 





THE FENIAN FOLLY. 


THERE was something so transc.udently ab- 
surd in the late Fenian raid upon Canada that 
the indignation which it naturally excites is 
almost smothered in pitiless ridicule. And 
next to the farce itself was the comedy of the 
attempt at grave treatment of it in some of the 
newspapers as a “ movement” against the Brit- 
ish empire. There were even solemn discus- 
sions of the chances and probabilities of this 
“invasion” by an ‘‘army” which did not even 
seem to be a formidable mob, and whose leader, 
in the very crisis of ‘‘the war,” was carried off 
to jail, by a constable, in a coach. It is cer- 
tainly shameful that a crude project, by which 
some men who were possibly honest and inno- 
cent, but incomprehensibly foolish, lost their 
lives, and which daily, under the finest profes- 
sions, takes the money of hundreds and thou- 
sands who can not spare it, should be treated 
with respect by the press of this country. It is 
the duty of the press toward honest Irishmen 
to spare no pains in exposing the mixture of 
stupendous folly and knavery which is called 
Fenianism. And when the leaders send a mob 
against the innocent and peaceful homes of the 
frontier, whoever does not tell the truth about 
it becomes a partner in the guilt. 

A more ludicrous travesty of a national move- 
ment than what is called Fenianism can not be 
conceived. Certain ringleaders persuade poor 
men and women to give their hard-earned 
money, to squander their time, and risk their 
lives for ‘‘the liberation of Ireland!” Public 
meetings are held, and conspicuous politicians 
flatter the movement, because they hope to pro- 
pitiate the voters. There never were people 
who so sadly needed to hear the truth about 
themselves as the Irish in this country; and 
there certainly were never any who heard so 
little. What Irishman, of whatever education 
or position in this country, ever plainly told his 
countrymen the truth about this Fenian folly ? 
The best friend of the Irish citizens is President 
Grant, who promptly warned all marauders and 
breakers of the law of the risks they assumed. 
It is only to be regretted that there was not a 
military force at hand to prevent the crossing 
of the line by the mob, and which would have 
saved the lives of those who were shot. But it 
is not practicable to cover every point of such a 
frontier as ours; and vigorous measures at the 
earliest moment of action is all that can be ex- 
pected. Among those vigorous measures are the 
prompt arrest of the expeditions. The Fenian 
detachments leaving various towns for the ren- 
dezvous are unlawful expeditions or enterprises 
against other countries with which we are at 
peace, and the members should be arrested 
wherever found. They are as amenable to the 
laws when they leave New York as when they 
march from St. Albans or Malone. 

The Canadians are no more responsible for 
the misgovernment of Ireland than the people 
of Vermont; and it is intolerable that those 
who have not the pluck to go to Ireland, nor to 
fight England, should harass peaceable people in 
another country, and “humble the proud Saxon” 
by proxy. One of the telegrams from Malone 
mentioned that “the invaders” occupied the 
cars without paying, and the conductor “ pock- 
eted the swindle for the sake of peace and the 
safety of his other passengers.” The same day 
“an enthusiastic meeting of the friends of the 
Fenian cause” was held in Troy, and a com- 
pany was recruited. “As the recruits were 
leaving the hall, three were arrested for burg- 
lary at the suburban residence of Mr. Gary.” 
Three years ago, when the last ‘‘ war’ was 
made against Canada, the luckless inhabitants 
of towns in Maine, upon which the recruits were 
quartered, found themselves at the mercy of a 
mob, locked up their spoons, and sent their 
wives and daughters out of town. What secur- 
ity has any home, upon either side of the line, 
from the forays of such a crowd as the Fenian 
leaders are able to collect, under the pretense 
that the Irish republic can be established by 
robbing Canadian hen-roosts ? 
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But it is no jest for those, either upon the 
American or Canadian side, who undertake to 
defend themselves against such incursions. It 
is not Englishmen nor Canadians—it is Amer- 
ican citizens and homes that suffer most from 
these riotous and murderous outrages upon the 
frontier ; -and if the press seconds the Govern- 
ment in its resolution that our laws shall be re- 
spected, and our innocent neighbors left un- 
disturbed, the Fenian fire will soon expire for 
lack of fuel. 





THE FINANCIAL OUTLOOK. 


On the 24th of May gold sold as low as 133, 
the opinion prevailing that a Funding bill, sat- 
isfactory to Mr. BourTwELt, stood in improved 
favor with the Committee of Ways and Means, 
and that a larger amount of gold would be sold 
by the Treasury in June than had been in May. 
Owing, however, to a firmer demand for ex- 
change, which rose nearly to the gold-shipping 
point, and to the Fenian movement, gold ad- 
vanced to 115. On the 27th of May the rates 
which prevailed here for gold and exchange, to- 
gether with the momentary state of the market 
at New York and London for our public debt, 
permitted the sale of our bonds in London, and 
the drawing of cable exchange founded upon 
it. This was instantly done. Whereupon 
gold again receded, although the opinion gains 
strength that we are on the eve of the shipment 
of cointo London. One of our banking-houses, 
connected closely with California, and having 
branches at the principal money centres of Eu- 
rope, exported gold bars by the steamer of the 
28th, and previously, which bars, with Mexican 
dollars, constitute the forerunners of coin ship- 
ments. Both can be sent with better advant- 
age than even new double eagles, which latter 
are more profitable than old coins, 

The precise point at which gold can be 
shipped with advantage varies slightly with 
circumstances, During last season a house 
which sent several millions when exchange was 
10} (or $4 90 gold per pound sterling) made 
one penny per pound sterling asthe profit. The 
shipment, which consisted of new double eagles, 
went directly to the Bank of England, which, 
upon recoinage into sovereigns, passed the 
amount to the credit of the shipper. If sixty- 
day bills are worth here say 943, double eagles, 
in the present condition of the money-market 
in London, may be shipped without a loss. The 
present rate for such bills is 9# to 93, and of 
sight bills 10} to 103. The percentage, as all 
but the unexperienced are aware, is calculated 
upon $4 44 as the assumed value of the pound 
sterling. By an act of 1799, Congress, for cer- 
tain purposes, established this value, following, 
perhaps, an English precedent, which for like 
purposes fixed the value of our dollar at 4s, 6d. 
By a later act, passed in 1842, Congress de- 
clared that the value of the pound sterling shall 
be estimated in payments by or to the Treas- 
ury, and in valuing goods at the custom-house, 
invoiced in English money, at $4 84, which is 
very nearly up to its actual value, measuring 
the quantity of pure gold contained in the En- 
glish sovereign with the like quantity contained 
in our gold coins. But the old basis of $4 44.4 
has not been departed from in commerce, al- 
though it confounds all except those who are 
familiar with the subject. 

The question, whether or not we are on the 
eve of shipping gold coin, is discussed in all 
financial circles with great interest; but so 
many have been misled heretofore, and so in- 
explicable are the changes, as appears by the 
experience from the 24th to the 28th of May, 
that people generally prefer to wait for events 
rather than to express decisive opinions. Some 
of the circumstances which bear upon the ques- 
tion are these: that our cotton bills are nearly 
exhausted; that we shall have no new exports 
until October; that Europe, in refusing to take 
our new railroad securities, indicates that they 
are held in sufficient abundance; and that the 
recovery going on in England will call for the 
use of her loose capital. 

The excess of our imports over our exports, 
which, for the financial year terminating on the 
830th of June last, was about seventy-eight mill- 
ions of dollars, has been diminished thus far 
this year on account of our larger exports, but 
our annual indebtedness to the foreigner, aris- 
ing from the present excess of imports—from 
the excess in freights in foreign bottoms over 
what is carried in American-—from the ex- 
penses of American travelers in Europe—and 
from the interest on bonds, national, State, and 
corporate, held abroad, is not less than one hun- 
dred and eighty millions of dollars, which an- 
nual indebtedness we continue to meet with— 
securities! So long as this is satisfactory to 
Europe we shall be at ease in this country. 

The recovery of the English in their trade 
and industry is stated by the Economist—their 
chi:f financial authority—to be “ general and 
marked.” In the great manufacturing districts 
the demands of workmen in cotton for an ad- 
vance of five per cent. in their wages is met by 
the statement that the improvement in the price 
of cotton yarns and cloths does not justify the 
advance. In other districts the manufacturers 
recommend a resort to short time, to meet not 
only the demand for increased wages, but also 
to affect the price of cotton, claiming that their 
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interests require that it shall be reduced. The 
question is perplexing, as many laborers in the 
mills stand always upon the verge of pauper- 
ism, and the improved condition of the manu- 
facturer is not sufficiently assured to justify an 
important increase of expense. On the other 
hand, the emigration of skilled workmen from 
England produces, in some districts, a scarcity 
of hands, which is the subject of serious com- 
plaint. Inasmuch as the rate of interest in 
England remains at three per cent., the extent 
of the improvement referred to by the Economist 
can not be sufficient of itse/fto induce a demand 
from this country for English balances, as they 
can at present earn more invested here. 

Part of the prosperity now existing in Great 
Britain is attributed to cheap bread, which is 
enjoyed at our expense in part. The period 
of cheap bread is coincident with the pressure 
upon the gold market on this side, and is 
widely attributed to that influence. It rarely 
happens that cotton and wheat rule high in 
England simultaneously ; and if the advance in 
price of the latter shall continue to a point which 
will afford remuneration to the farming interest 
of the Northwest, cotton might suffer in a cor- 
responding degree, unless the state of English 
industry and of the cotton supply conspire to 
prevent that result. Although cotton had ar- 
rived in England by way of the Suez Canal, yet 
up to the 12th of May, owing to the lateness and 
the deficiency of the crop, only 2355 bales more 
than usual had been received from India. The 
deficiency of cotton in England is now marked 
in the higher grades, and it may be that good 
middlings may be in demand as long as the 
supply lasts. The quantity of cotton still to 
be sent from this side may amount to from 
twenty-five to thirty millions of dollars’ worth, 
not nearly enough, added to the value of our 
expected exports of grain, oil, cheese, and oth- 
er productions, to keep pace with the indiscreet 
volume of our imports. 

The indications continue to be strong that a 
large amount of grain will be required from us. 
This fact has given greater activity to trade in 
the West than is usual so late in the season. 
Trade has also been improved by the firmness 
in gold. If, between this and October, gold 
shall be required from us in considerable quan- 
tities, neither the passage of the Funding bill 
nor the sales of gold by the Treasury can pre- 
vent its advance in price. If, however, the for- 
eigner shall continue to receive our securities 
to the extent in which our debt is now being in- 
creased, gold will continue at a low price until 
the day of settlement shall arrive. The post- 
ponement of that period will complicate our 
difficulties in the end, a result which the pru- 
dent will notice and guard against. In the 
present condition of the money market and of 
the tariff our exports are valued high, in order 
to obtain full advances, and imports are under- 
valued, in order to have low duties, so that al- 
lowance is to be made on both sides of the ac- 
count to reach the true sum. A hundred and 
eighty millions of annual indebtedness can be 
contemplated only with anxiety by those who 
consider the difference between the circum- 
stances now and those which must soon exist, 
when, instead of running up a further debt, we 
shall be compelled to pay in coin to the foreigner 
over eighty millions of annual interest, on cor- 
porate, State, and national bonds. 








DECORATION-DAY. 


DeEcorATION-DAY is becoming one of the 
most beautiful of our festivals. It occurs at 
the loveliest season of the year, when the earth 
is brilliant with flowers and musical with birds, 
and when every thought of the dead is natural- 
ly most tender and most hopeful. Surely it is 
little to ask that, in the midst of our prosperity 
and freedom, one day shall be consecrated to 
the memory of the men who secured them by 
their lives. The current of events is so deep 
and swift that even the war is fading a little 
from our memories. There is already a cer- 
tain forgetfulness of the immense services of 
the soldiers and sailors ; and there was a touch- 
ing and lofty pride in the words of General 
Suerman, that he had earned the money that 
was paid him. If Decoration-day served no 
other purpose than to refresh in the public 
mind the sense of the claims of the soldiers, it 
would be a wise and most serviceable occasion. 
But it does more. It renews the remembrance 
of the great cause in which they fell; and this 
is as serviceable as to celebrate the Fourth of 
July, and to recall the principles as well as the 
devotion of the Revolution. 

It has been sometimes felt that the tendency 
of Decoration-day must be to preserve the mem- 
ory of hostilities that should be forgotten. But 
this is not a necessity. There is no more vin- 
dictiveness in the remembrance of the struggle 
than there was in the spirit with which it was 
maintained. The dead soldiers are not honor- 
ed because they were brave, and died—for their 
enemies were brave, and they also died—but it 
is the cause for which they fell that consecrates 
their ‘memory ; and that cause is as much that 
of their opponents as of themselves. It is not 
a private tribute of affection that is paid on 
Decoration-day ; it is the expression of a na- 
tional feeling of gratitude and joy. Just as in- 
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dependence was really the cause of the whole 
country, although the Tories did not believe it, 
so the perpetuity of the Union, as the security 
of the liberty and equal rights of every citizen, 
is the cause of the whole nation. If it were 
merely the celebration of the victory of the 
North over the South, nothing could be more 
unwise than such a festival. But obviously, 
and consciously upon the part of every one who 
shares in it, it is no more the celebration of a 
victory, in the limited personal sense, than our 
national anniversary. 

Therefore we see no reason to doubt that it 
will gradually become a general and national 
festival. It may be otherwise observed than 
now, although it is not easy to imagine any ob- 
servance more appropriate and beautiful. One 
of the most significant feasts of the Romish 
Church in Italy is All-souls’ Day. Then the 
friends and relations of the dead visit their 
graves, and the Church militant and the Church 
triumphant mingle. Let this be our All-souls’ 
Day. Let it send us meditatively to the graves 
of our heroes, and there, as we recall them and 
renew in memory our common hopes and joys 
and pains, let us also renew our vows to live 
for the great cause for which they died. The 
longer ." day is celebrated the tenderer the 
feeling will become ; and when this generation, 
which saw the war and felt its sharp wounds, 
has passed away, nothing but the cause and 
the heroism. will remain for admiration and for 
undying honor. 





THE RIGHTS OF RAILROAD 
PASSENGERS. 


Tue case of Mr. Joun A. CoLeMAn against 
the New York and New Haven Railroad Com- 
pany, of which we have spoken more than once, 
is the cause of the people against the tyranny 
of the great corporations. The case has now 
been tried for the third time, and the verdict is 
again for Mr. CoLeman, with somewhat in- 
creased damages. ‘The general ruling of the 
Court, however, seems to have been as be- 
fore. Apparently it is one of the cases in 
which, as the phrase is, justice is upon one 
side, and law upon the other; and as law is 
greatly precedent, it appears that a series of 
unjust precedents may become law. Mr. Cove- 
MAN had a coupon ticket from New Haven to 
New York. Not having used it, he soon after 
offered it upon the train from New York to 
New Haven. The conductor refused it, and 
also refused to listen to any proposition involv- 
ing the test of the right claimed by Mr. Coe- 
MAN. The conductor threatened, and Mr. Cors- 
MAN Offered to yield to an officer of the law. 
But, under the immediate instructions of Mr. 
James H, Hoyt, the Superintendent of the road, 
the conductor summoned four brakemen, who 
violently flung Mr. Coteman from the car, se- 
riously and permanently injuring him. With 
the most admirable public spirit, feeling that 
the rights of all travelers were involved, Mr. 
CoLeman sued the Company, and recovered thir- 
ty-three hundred dollars damages. The judge 
set them aside as excessive. Upon the second 
trial the jury disagreed. Upon this third trial 
the jury have given thirty-four hundred and 
fifty dollars damages. 

The Court, Judge Pitman presiding, held 
that the ticket was a contract; that the Rail- 
road Company may make such regulations as it 
chooses; that it had a right to eject Mr. Coir- 
MAN from the car; and that the only question 
was whether unnecessary violence had been 
used, That is to say, the law authorizes a cor- 
poration to construe and execute its own con- 
tract; forcibly to seize any person whom it 
chooses to regard as a delinquent, and to be 
responsible only for what is proved to be ex- 
cessive violence. Apparently this ruling re- 
gards the conductor in a railway car as a 
householder in his own house, and authorizes 
him to expel trespassers at his discretion. Of 
course, if such a preposterous proposition be 
law, it is law which ought not to survive the 
first day of the next Legislature. It permits 
every conductor, with the aid of brakemen, to 
settle peremptorily at his pleasure any difference 
as to the scope and value of tickets, and the in- 
terpretation of the railroad regulations them- 
selves. It gives the subordinate agent of a 
railroad corporation the most absolutely de- 
spotic authority, Nothing but the already 
enormous power of those corporations could 
secure such a privilege; and if this really be 
the law, it is but another illustration of the 
alarming increase of that power. 

And if, as the Court holds, a ticket is a con- 


be a contract, every railroad ticket sold is in- 
valid. Indeed, the extraordinary interpreta- 
tion of law, and the boundless authority claimed 
by the Railroad Company, to do exactly what 
it chooses to do upon its trains, if once estab- 
lished, will subject travelers to every kind of 
oppression and inconvenience. We have re- 
cently called attention to the petty annoyances 
practiced upon the Morris and Essex road, and 
authorized by the management. It is merely 
insulting to say that, if passengers are dissat- 
isfied, they can build a road to suit themselves. 
The railroad companies in this country are 
chartered by the people for the public accom- 
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utmost jealousy of their rights. If they have 
said, as is claimed, that the companies may 
make what regulations they will, let them take 
care not to repeat so fatalan error. The Leg- 
islature prescribes the limits of fare. It makes 
laws for the public safety upon the railroads. 
Let it also feel the determined pressure of a 
public opinion, which demands that the con- 
venience and comfort of passengers shall not 
be wantonly outraged. 

What evidence has a passenger—what evi- 
dence had Mr. Coreman—that there was any 
such rule as the conductor declares, that it is 
a rule which the Company may lawfully make, 
or that it has been made by the Company, and 
not by the Supe.intendent? In Mr. Corz- 
MAN'S case, how cc uld he know that what the 
conductor called the rule of the Company was 
really more than the whim of a Superintend- 
ent, who, upon this road, would recognize the 
coupon, and upon the next, would not? We 
hope, sincerely, that this case may not be dis- 
posed of until there is an authoritative declara- 
tion of the law by the highest tribunal. And 
if it shall appear that this assumption is legal, 
we trust that the popular good sense will be too 
strong even for the power of the railroad com- 
panies, and that the law will be changed. 





NOTES. 

We hope, with the London Standard, that the 
race between the Sappho and the Cambria will 
be the last of international matches. No good 
result whatever is achieved by them. ‘There is 
an immense excitement and jealousy, and enor- 
mous private exultation upon the part of the vic- 
tor, and a little spurious compliment of the van- 
quished, at the end. Mere success in a match 
proves nothing. ‘The superiority of one system 
ox building, or training, or sailing, or rowing, or 
whatever it may be, is determined only by the 
comparison and fortune of years. Certainly no- 
body was satisfied or comfortable or happy at 
the result of the Harvard and Oxford race last 
year, except the winners, and John Bull in gen- 
eral, And the great result is only a little sharp- 
er feeling between the two countries. The jeal- 
ousy of our international relation with England 
is natural enough in consideration of the cireum- 
stances. But what is most desirable now is not 
to foster that jealousy. It is not to put a chip 
on our shoulder, and then look insultingly across 
the sea. There are people who think that no- 
thing would be so fine as a war with England. 
But they are the people who ought to be griev- 
ously disappointed. Boys at rival schools may 
taunt each other, and clench their valorous fists. 
But there is no greater nuisance than the man 
who is constantly anticipating a quarrel with 
others. The whole duty of an American is hon- 
orably to avoid difficulties with other nations ; 
and one way of doing that duty is to decline, 
with thanks, an *‘ international match” at blind- 
man’s-buff, or any other of the manly pastimes. 





Tue latest illustration of personal news that is 
not news was this announcement in one of the 
chief of our daily contemporaries: ‘‘ The gentle- 
man to whom Miss Smith has been erroneously 
reported to be engaged is Mr. Brown, the son of 
the distinguished statesman of that name. It is, 
however, authoritatively denied by the parents 
of Miss Smith, and the story is entirely unfound- 
ed.” That is the best of all padding, for there 
is no end to its manufacture, ‘Thus if the print- 
er calls for a little more copy, the city editor has 
only to write: ‘‘ The silver fork which Mr, —— 
was erroneously stated to have taken from the 
supper-iable at Mrs. ’s ball, on Wednesday 
evening, was of the newest pattern, and the set is 
duplicated at Tirrany’s. But Mrs. em- 
phatically denies that any of her forks are miss- 
ing, and the story is therefore quite without 
foundation, and very possibly malicious.” Or, 
more briefly: ‘‘It is wholly untrue that the 
Hon. —— slipped upon a piece of orange-peel 
and fell in the mud yesterday in Broadway.” 











Tue death of Georce W. Demers, of the 
Albany Evening Journal, was not unexpected. 
He was but thirty-four years old, and had been 
long seriously ill. Mr. Demers was a man of 
acute and vigorous mind, of very positive con- 
victions, which he expressed in a trenchant and 
aggressive style, and he was an effective orator. 
He succeeded to a very difficult position, the ed- 
itorship of a journal so long identified with Mr. 
Weep. But he was a skillful partisan, and he 
maintained the reputation, if not the peculiar in- 
fluence, of the paper. 





Tue Metropolitan Museum of Art is now or- 
ganized under the most admirable auspices, and 
with the finest promise of ample success. It is 
to be judged not by any formal and detailed 
programme, which could not be wisely made, but 
by the character of the gentlemen concerned. 
They are generally well-known citizens; men 
of the highest character and energy, many of 
them rich, and all of them sincerely and intelli- 
gently interested in the subject. They have not 
issued any promises; but the executive commit- 
tee is engaged in considering the measures which 
are to be taken, both for raising subscriptions 
and for gathering the collection. ‘The object of 
the movement is to provide a permanent museum 
of objects, illustrative of the history of art, from 
the earliest times to our own. This includes, of 
course, the finest accessible works of every kind in 
sculpture, painting, and architecture, and in the 
minor ornamental arts, pottery, porcelain, engray- 
ings, mosaics, coins, metal works, textile fabrics, 
ete. The value and interest of such a collection 
are indescribable ; and an idea of what it is, and 
of itz zivilizing advantages, may be gathered from 








an admirable paper upon Art Museums, by Pro- 
fessor Comrort, published in ** Old and New,” 
for April, and now separately issued, ‘The Pro- 
fessor has made the subject a special study, and 
he states, with propriety and force, that such a 
museum could begin with a complete collection 
of the finest sculptures in the world, by means 
of casts, which are perfect reproductions of orig- 
inals, The Museum has been incorporated, and 
it will not languish, 





DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


CONGRESS, 


May 23.—In the Senate, an amendment to the Ap- 
propriation bills was agreed to, allowing the appoint- 
ment of female clerks in any of the classes of clerk- 
ships in the Departments; also an amendment ap- 
en zy $100,000 to meet the expenses of an expe- 

ition to the North Pole.—A bill was in the 
House, extending to the navy the provisione of the 
act which confers the right of naturalization to aliens 
honorably discharged from the army. The Roman 
mission amendment to the Diplomatic and Consular 
>) =~ bill was rejected. 

lay 24.—In the Senate, most of the session was 
consumed in discussing the_report of a Conference 
Committee in regard to the disagreement between the 
House and Senate on the Fifteenth Amendment bill. 
No action was taken.—In the House, a long debate 
took place on the bill for the revival of American com- 
merce, but no action was taken. A new Tax bill was 
introduced which revives the income tax. The Dip- 
lomatic Augeegeasen bills were > 

May 25.—In the Senate, the report of the Conference 
Committee on the Fifteenth Amendment bill was ac- 
cepted by a strictly party vote. The rest of the see- 
sion was occupied with a debate on an amendment to 
the Appropriation bill, prohibiting the admission of a 

rdon as a proof of the loyalty of the claimant ip the 
Sourt of Claims, and establishing a rule probibitin 
the use of such pardon in appeals from the Court o 
Claims, and requiring that proof of loyalty provided 
for in previous acts of Congress shall be made irre- 
spective of such pardon ; also that judgments made on 
such proof be reve in the Supreme Conrrt, and 
suits in the Court of Claims based on such proof be 
dismissed forthwith. The amendment was adoptea. 
—In the House, the bill for the revival of American 
commerce was debated at great length, without ac- 
tion, 

May 26.—In the Senate, a joint resolution, giving 
the consent of Congress to the State of New Jersey to 
accept the Stevens Battery under the will of Edwin 
A. Stevens, was peeved.— tn the House, the Northern 
Pacific Railway bill was passed as it came from the 
Senate. 

May 27.—In the Senate, the Appropriation bill was 
taken up. The amendment giving equal pay to male 
and female cierks in the Departments was agreed to. 
The amendment appropriating $500,000 for the exten- 
sion of the Capitol grounds, after a protracted debate. 
in which the question of moving the capital westward 
was brought up, was also agreedto. The amendment 
a propriating $100,000 for an Arctic expedition occa- 
sioned a facetious discussion, but was finally adopted. 
Amendments were also adopted increasing the salary 
of the Chief Justice of the Sapreme Court to $19,000, 
and of the other Judges in proportion. The bill was 
then passed.—In the House, the report or the Fifteenth 
Amendment bill was taken up, and, after some discus- 
sion, was agreed to by a mens? party vote. 

May 28.—In the Senate, no business of public im- 
portance was transacted. Mr. Chandler made a long 
speech on American commerce, in the course of which 
he declared himeelf to be in favor of the annexation 
of the Gulf and Sandwich isiands, Canada, Columbia 
and San Domingo.—In the House, a bill was passed 
providing for the payment of pensions to the surviv- 
ors of the War of 1812, after being so amended as to 
include the widows of officers and men married be- 
fore the close of that war. 


GENERAL NEWS ITEMS. 

Since the last number of the Weekiy went to press 
a second attempt has been made by the Fenians to 
invade Canada, ending, as did the first, in complete 
failure. The preliminary arrangements were made 
with great secrecy. Large quantities of military stores 
were collected at various points along the frontier, 
without the knowledge of the authorities on either 
side; and had the leaders been able io concentrate 
their men at these points, for a simauitaneous dash 
across the line, befure the reporters got wind of the 
movement, their attempt might have had at least a 
temporary success, But the reporters were not to be 
cheated. The news that large bodies of Fenians had 
left New York and other places for the frontier was 
published the very day the movement began; and the 
result was that the “ Army of Invasion” found itself 
confronted at all points by superior forces of Cana- 
dian Volunteers, and their a cut off - the 
United States authorities. The President's proclama- 
tion against the violation of our neutrality laws had a 
disheartening effect on the rank end file. The mili- 
tary leaders of the movement proved to be either 
cowardly or imbecile. General O'Neil, who led the 
Fenians across the border near St. Albane, allowed 
himeelf to be arrested in the face of his army by Unit- 
ed States Marshal Foster, and conveyed to jail. Thee 
was no serious fighting any where, and but few casu- 
alties are reported on either side. The unfortunate 
men who were decoyed to the border were left to get 
home as best they might. Several of their prominent 
leaders have been arrested, and will be held for trial. 

It is reported that the Northern Indians have sent 
runners south to ask the Cheyennes, rvegesees, Ki- 
oways, and Comanches to join in a general war, The 
Indians are planting but little corn this year. 

Nathaniel Willis, a ge 3 and journalist, and fa- 
ther of the late N. P. Willis, died at his residence iu 
Boston on Thursday, May 26. He was ninety years 
of age. 

A destructive fire has ravaged a large exient of ter- 
ritory on the Saguenay River, covering an area of five 
miles wide b thirty miles long. Five hundred fami- 
lies, numbering 4500 persons, are reduced to destitu- 
tion, while six grown persons and two children were 
burned to déath. 

Recent advices from Darien represent the surveyin 
expedition as having progressed twelve miles inland. 
Considerable impediment was experienced from ewo!- 
len streams, > heavy rains. The weather was 
extremely hot during the day. 








FOREIGN NEWS. 


Espartero has inally decided to decline the Spanish 
crown, and the Cortes is again on the look-out for can- 
didates for the kingship: There is said to be a great 
reluctance to invest Serrano with royal powers. 

A measare providing for the gradual extinction of 
slavery in the Spanish poseessions has been intro- 
duced in the Cortes. It provides for indemnity to the 
master for children born of slaves since 1868, and that 
all born after the passuge of the law shail be free. 

The Duke of Saldanha, head of the new Portuguese 
ministry, has issued 4 proclamation eens that the 
recent coup d'état was made with the ob, ect of effect- 
ing a union with Spain. The Portuguese Cortes has 

ourned, all the members taking an oath to defend 
the independence of Porta ral. General Prim, in the 
Spanish Cortes, has state that Spain had taken no 
part in the Portuguese litical movement, 

‘At a recent meeting in London, at which the Lord 
Mayor presided, resolutions a roving of the proposed 
Evangelical Council in New ork, and comping the 
invitation to be present, were adopted unanimously. 

Another e ition in search of Dr. Livingstone is 
on foot in England. 
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Travel and Adventure. 


PREPARED 
EXPRESSLY FOR HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


TO THE SOURCES OF THE NILE, 
By Sir Samuel Baker. 
CHAPTER V. 

Departure from Delladilla.—Encampment Sixteen 
Miles up the River.— Hippopotamus Hunters. — 
Harpooning of a Crocodile.—A Hippopotamus Fam- 
ily.—Attack of the Male.—Prolonged Struggle.— 

Capture. 

WE quitted the islet and encamped at Della- 
dilla, the forest where I had first shot the bull 
elephant when the aggageers fought with him on 
foot. No European had ever been farther than 
this point of the river, which had only been vis- 
ited by Florian and his companion, Johann 
Schmidt. After setting fire to the tall grass, 
which not only hid the game from us, but pre- 
vented us from overtaking it after we had dis- 
covered it, I resolved to explore the country for 
a fortnight, which would give the animals that 


had been driven off by the flames time to return 


to their lairs. 


We followed the river to the foot of the mount- | 


ains, and encamped sixteen miles above Della- 
dilla, at the place where a party of the Basé had 
been sabred the year before by the aggageers. 
Our huntsmen pretended that the enemy would 
try to take revenge on us; but the enemy was 
afraid of our rifles, and knew, besides, that we 
were strong in numbers. A dozen of howartis, or 
hippopotamus hunters, of the Hamran tribe, had 
joined our band, and we could therefore make 
ourselves respected. 

These howartis are full of skill and courage. 
Their trade is a perilous one, less from the hip- 
popotami than from the crocodiles, amidst which 
they live continually without any means of de- 
fense. The harpoon which they use is a piece 














HARPOONING 


of soft steel about eleven inches long, with a nar- 
row blade or point of about three-quarters of an 
inch in width, and a single but powerful barb. 
To this short and apparently insignificant weapon 
a strong rope is secured, about twenty feet in 
length, at the extremity of which is a buoy or 
float as large as a child’s head. The extreme 
end of the stout harpoon is fixed on the point of 
a bamboo about ten feet long, around which the 
rope is twisted, while the buoy end is carried in 
the left hand. 

A little before sunrise, eight or ten days after 
their arrival, I accompanied ‘the howartis for a 
day's sport. ‘There were two of them; I say no- 
thing of their followers. There were numbers of 
hippos in this part of the river, and we were not 
long before we found a herd. ‘The hunters failed 
in several attempts to harpoon them; but they 
succeeded in stalking a crocodile after a most 
peeuliar fashion. This large beast was lying upon 
a sand-bank on the opposite margin of the river, 
close to a bed of rushes. ‘The howartis, having 
studied the wind, ascended for about a quarter 
of a mile, and then swam across the river, har- 
poon in hand. The two men reached the oppo- 
site bank, beneath which they alternately waded 
or swam down the stream toward the spot upon 
which the crocodile was lying. Thus advancing 
under cover of the steep bank, or floating with 
the stream in deep places, and crawling like 
crocodiles across the shallows, the two hunters 
at length arrived at the bank of rushes, on the 
other side of which the monster was basking 
asleep upon the sand. They were now about 
waist-deep, and they kept close to the rushes, 
with their harpoons raised, ready to cast the mo- 
ment they should pass the rush bed and come in 
view of the crocodile. Thus steadily advanc- 
ing, they had just arrived at the corner within 
about eight yards of the crocodile, when the 
creature either saw them or obtained their wind ; 
in an instant it rushed to the water; at the 
same moment the two harpoons were launched 
with great rapidity by the hunters. One glanced 
obliquely from the scales; the other stuck fairly 
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in the tough hide, 
and the iron, de- 
tached from the 
bamboo, held fast. 
while the float, run- 
ning on the surface 
of the water, mark- 
ed the course of the 
reptile beneath. 

The hunters chose 
a convenient place 
and recrossed the 
stream to our side, 
apparently not heed- 
ing the crocodiles 
more than we should 
fear pike when bath 
ing. They would 
not waste their time 
by securing the croc- 
odile at present, as 
they wished to kill 
a _ hippopotamus ; 
the float would mark 
the position, and 
they would be cer- 
tain to find it later. 
We accordingly con- 
tinued our 
for hippopotami ; 
these animals ap- 
peared to be on the 
qui vive, and, as the 
| hunters once more 
failed in an attempt, 
I inade a clean shot 





search 








behind the ear of 
one, and killed it 
dead. Atlength we 
arrived at a large pool, in which were several 
sand-banks covered with rushes, and many rocky 
islands. Among these rocks was a herd of hip- 
popotami, consisting of an old bull and several 
cows; a young hippo was standing, like an ugly 
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THE HIPPOPOTAMUS. 


little statue, on a protruding rock, while another 
infant stood upon its mother’s back that listless- 
ly floated on the water. 

This was an admirable place for the hunters. 
They desiged me to lie down, and they crept into 
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the jungle out of view of the river. I presently 
observed them stealthily descending the dry bed 
about two hundred paces above the spot where 
the hippos were basking behind the rocks. ‘They 
entered the river and swam down the centre of 
the stream toward 
therock, ‘This was 
highly exciting; the 
hippos were quite 
unconscious of the 
approaching dan 

ger, as steadily and 
rapidly the hunters 
floated down the 
strongcurrent; they 
neared the rock, 
and both heads dis- 
appeared as they 
purposely sank out 
of view; in a few 
seconds later they 
reappeared at the 
edge of the rock 
upon which the 
young hippo stood. 
It would be difficult 
to say which start- 
ed first, the aston- 
ished young hippo 
into the water, or 
the harpoons from 
the hands of the 
howartis! It was 
the affair of a mo 

ment; the hunters 
dived directly they 
had hurled their har- 
poons, and swim- 
ming for some dis- 
tance under water, 
they came to the 
surface and hast 

ened to the shore 
lest an infuriated 
hippopotamus should follow them. One har- 
poon had missed; the other had fixed the bull 
of the herd, at which it had been surely aimed. 
This was grand sport! The bull was in the 








greatest fury, and rose to the surface snorting | 
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THE CROCOD1:. 
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| and blowing in his impotent rege; but as the 








float was exceedingly large, and this natural- 
ly accompanied his movements, he tried to 
escape from his imaginary persecutor, and dived 
constantly, only to find his pertinacious attend- 
ant close to him upon regaining the surface. 
This was not to last long; the howartis were in 
earnest, and they at once called their party, who, 
with two of the aggageers, Abou Do and Sulei- 
man, were near at hand; these men arrived with 
the long ropes that form a portion of the outfit 
for hippo hunting. 

The whole party now halted on the edge of 
the river, while two men swam across with one 
end of the long rope. Upon gaining the oppo- 
site bank, I observed that a second rope was 
made fast to the middle of the main line; thus 
upon our side we held the ends of two ropes, 
while on the opposite side they had only one; 
accordingly, the point of junction of the two ropes 
in the centre formed an acute angle. The object 
of this was soon practically explained. ‘Two men 
upon our side now each held a rope, and one of 
these walked about ten yards before the other. 
Upon both sides of the river the people now ad- 
vanced, dragging the rope on the surface of the 
water until they reached the float that was swim- 
ming to and fro, according to the movements of 
the hippopotamus below. By a dextrous jerk 
of the main line, the float was now placed be- 
tween the two ropes, and it was immediately se- 
cured in the acute angle by bringing together the 
ends of these ropes on our side. 

The men on the opposite bank now dropped 
their line, and our men hauled in upon the float 
that was held fast between the ropes, Thus 
cleverly made sure, we quickly brought a strain 
upon the hippo, and, although I have had some 
experience in handling big fish, I never knew 
one pull so lustily as the amphibious animal that 
we now alternately coaxed and bullied. He 
sprang out of the water, gnashed his huge jaws, 
snorted with tremendous rage, and lashed the 
river into foam; he then dived, and foolishly 
approached us beneath the water. We quickly 
gathered in the slack line, and took a round turn 
upon a large rock, within a few feet of the river. 
The hippo now rose to the surface, about ten 
yards from the hunters, and, jumping half out 
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he snapped his great jaws together, 
tech the rope, but at the same 
ons were lauvched into his side. 


of the water, 


endeavoring to ¢ 








instan® fwe 

Disd ua treat, and inaddened with rage, the 
furious apimal charged from the depths of the 
rit id, gaimt a footing, he reared his bulky 
fort m the surface, came boldly upon the sand- 
bank, and attacked the hunters open-mouthed. 
lie little knew his enemy; they were not the 


to fear a pair of gaping jaws, armed with 1 
array of tusks, but half a dozen lances 
hurled at him, some entering his mouth 





































from nee of five or six paces, at the same 
time several men threw. handfuls of sand into 
his enormous eves.- This baffled him more than 
the lances; he crunched the shafts between his 
verful jaws like straws, but he was beaten by 
sand, and, shaking his huge head, he re- 

t » the river. During his sally upon the 
s \ f the hunters had secured the ropes 
of the | ns that 1 n fastened in his 
! st before his « irge ; he was now fixed 
of these deadly instruments, but sud- 

‘ re rave i I been bitten 

t ‘ the € i sf, o was still be- 
ne Immediately after this he ap- 
pe ont irfa i a inoment’s 
hesita once mort iriously from 
t iter straight at the hunters, with his huge 
mouth open to such an extent that he could have 
mmodated two-inside passengers. Suleiman 

as wild with delight, and spri ng forward, 
ince in hand, he drove it against the head of 
formidable animal, but without effect. At 
sam Abou Do met the hippo sword in 
hand, reminding me of Perseus slaying the sea- 


) ur Andromeda, but the 
sword made a harmless gash, and the lance, al- 
ready blunted against the rocks, refused to pen- 
etrate the tough hide; once more handfuls of 
sund were pelted upon lis face, and, again re- 
pulsed by this blinding attack, he was forced to 
retire to his deep hole and wash it from his eyes. 
Six times during the fight the valiant bull hippo 


that would devs 
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quitted his watery fortress, and charged reso- 
Jutely at his pursuers; he had broken several of 
their lances in his jaws, other lances had been 
hurled, and, falling upon the rocks, they were 
blunted, and would not penetrate. The fight 
had continued for three hours, and the sun was 
about to set, accordingly the hunters begged me 
to give him the co p de grace, as they had 

iuled him close to the shore, and they feared 
he would sever the rope with his teeth. I wait- 
ed for a good opportunity, when he boldly raised 


his head from water about three vards from the 
rifle, and a bullet between the eyes closed the 


‘leverness, — Hunting 
i 1¢ Sy ng up a Buffalo. 
Morsel.—Traces of the Rhinoceros.—Every 
f..—Burning the Grass.—The Mche- 





Here, as at Delladilla, we were surrounded by 
the tall grass. Wishing to burn it, not only be 


cause it obstructed our progress, but because it 






afforded a Ing pl ice for the enemy, we set 
tatd re while the howartis were gone in 
search of their crocodile. On this occasion I 
rode Aggalis, my best hunter. 
We had crossed the river, and, as we passed 
thr h an opening in the belt of jungle on the 


banks, and entered no a plain interspersed 





with clumps of bus erceived, at about two 
hundred yards’ distance, a “magnificent lion, 
whose shaggy, vellow mane gave him a colossal 


appearance, as he stalked quietly along the flat 





sandy ground toward the place of his daily re- 
treat. The aggageers whispere d, ** El Assut!” 
the lion), and instinctively the swords flashed 
from their sheaths. In an instant the horses 
were at full speed sweeping over the level ground. 
The lion had not observed us; but, upon hearing 


the sound of the hoofs, he halted and raised his 
head, regarding us for a moment with wonder, 


as we rapidly decreased our distance, when, 
thinking retreat advisable; he bounded off, fol- 
lowed by the excited hunters, as hard as the 
horses could be pressed. Jlaving obtained a 


od start, we had gained upon him, and we 
yt up the pace until we at length arrived within 
about eighty yards of the lion, who, although he 
lv along like a cat, did not 


£ 





appeared to fly easi 


equal the speed of the horses. It was a beau 
tiful sight. Aggahr was an exceedingly fast 
horse, and thoroughly understood his work. 


His gallop was perfection, and his long, steady 


ide was as easy to himself as to his rider; 


there was no necessity to guide him, as he 
followed an animal like a grevhound, and sailed 


ween the stems of the numerous trees, care 

lly avoiding their trunks, and choosing his 
mite where the branches allowed ample room 
ler to pass beneath. In about tive 
we had run the lion straight across the 
ough several open strips of mimosas, 
an now within a few yards; but, un- 
fortunately, just as Taher and Abou Do dashed 
forward in the endeavor upon either 
flank, he sprang down a precipitous ravine, and 
disappeared in the thick thorns. 

I was much disappointed, as we should have 
had a glorious fight, and I had long sought for 
an opportunity of witnessing an attack upon the 
lion with the sword. ‘The aggageers were equal- 
ly annoyed, and they explained that they should 
have been certain to kill him. Their plan was 
to ride upon either flank, at a few yards’ dis- 
t when he would have charged one man, 
who would have dashed away, while the other 
ter would have slashed the lion through the 
They declared that a good 


for th 1 


to ride 


nce 


back with his sword. 








hunter should be able to protect himself by a 
back-handed blow with his sword, should the 
lion attack the horse from behind; but that the 
great danger in a lion hunt arose when the ani 
1 took ret i woa.y bash, and turned 




















tobay. Insuch instances the hunters surround- 
ed the bush, and rode direct toward him, when 
he generally sprang out upon some man or horse ; 
he was then cut down immediately by the sabre of 
the next hunter. The aggageers declared that, 
in the event of an actual tight, the death of the 
lion was certain, although one or more men or 
horses might be wounded, or perhaps killed. 

A short time before, [ had killed a buffalo. 
My aggageers carefully flayed it, and divided the 
tough hide into portions, accurately measured, 
for shields. ‘The others, in the mean time, cut 
up the animal, and prepared the usual disgusting 
feast, by cutting open the reeking paunch, over 
which they squeezed the contents of the gall- 
bladder, so that nothing might be lost, and con- 
sumed the whole, raw and steaming. 

The camels were promptly loaded with the 
meat, and we proceeded to fire the grass on our 
return tocamp. The north wind was brisk, and 
the flames extended over miles of country within 
an hour. We were passing through a mass of 
kittar thorn-bush, almost hidden by the im- 
mensely high grass, when, as I was ahead of 
the party, 1 came suddenly upon the tracks of 
rhinocerus; these were so unmistakably recent 
that I felt sure we were not far from the ani- 
mals themselves. I was accompanied by my 
Tokrooris, and my horse-keeper, Mohammed. It 
was difficult ground for the men, and still more 
unfavorable for the horses, as large disjointed 
masses of stone were concealed in the high 





grass. 

We were just speculating as to the position of 

the rhinoceros, and thinking how uncommonly 
unpleasant it would be should he obtain our 
wind, when whitf! whiff! whiff! We heard 
the sharp whistling snort, with a tremendous 
rush through the high grass and thorns close to 
us; and at the same moment two of these de- 
termined brutes were upon us in full charge. I 
never saw such a scrimmage; sauve qui peut ! 
There was no time for more than one look be- 
hind. I dug the spurs into Aggahr’s flanks, and 
clasping him round the neck, I ducked my head 
down to his shoulder, well protected with my 
strong hunting cap, and I kept the spurs going 
as hard as I could ply them, blindly trusting to 
Providence and my good horse, over big rocks, 
fallen trees, thick kittar thorns, and grass ten 
feet high, with the two infernal animals in fall 
chase only a few feet behind me. I heard their 
abominable whifting close to me, but so did my 
horse also, and the good old hunter flew over ob- 
stacles that I should have thought impossible, 
and he dashed straight under the hooked thorn 
bushes and doubled like a hare. The aggageers 
were all scattered; Mohammed was knocked 
over by a rhinoceros; all the men were sprawl- 
ing upon the rocks with their guns, and the party 
was entirely discomfited. Having passed the 
kittar thorn, I turned, and seeing that the beasts 
had gone straight on, I brought Aggahr’s head 
round, and tried to give chase, but it was per- 
fectly impossible; it was only a wonder that the 
horse had escaped in ground so difficult for 
riding. Although my clothes were of the stron- 
gest and coarsest Arab cotton cloth, which sel- 
dom tore, but simply lost a thread when caught 
in a thorn, I was nearly naked. My blouse was 
reduced to shreds; as I wore sleeves only half- 
way from the shoulder to the elbow, my naked 
arms were streaming with blood; fortunately 
my hunting cap was secured with a chin strap, 
and still more fortunately I had grasped the 
horse’s neck, otherwise I must have been dragged 
out of the saddle by the heoked thorns, All 
the men were cut and bruised, some having fallen 
upon their heads among the rocks, and others 
had hurt their legs in falling in their endeavors 
to escape. Mohammed, the horse-keeper, was 
more frightened than hurt, as he had been 
knocked down by the shoulder and not by the 
horn of the rhinoceros, as the animal had not 
noticed him ; its attention was absorbed by the 
horse. I determined to set fire to the whole coun- 
try immediately, and descending the hill toward 
the river to obtain a favorable wind, I put my 
men ina line, extending over about a mile along 
the river's bed, and they tired the grass in differ- 
ent places. With a loud roar, the flame leaped 
high in air and rushed forward with astonishing 
velocity ; the grass was as inflammable as tinder, 
and the strong north wind drove the long line of 
fire spreading in every direction through the 
country. 

We now crossed to the other side of the river 
to avoid the flames, and we returned toward the 
camp. On the way, I made a long shot and 
badly wounded a tétel, but lost it in thick thorns; 
shortly after I stalked a nellut (A. strepsiceros), 
and bagged it with the Fletcher rifle. 

Dismounting I ordered one of the hunters 
to lead my horse while I attempted to stalk a 
tine buck méhedéhet (Redunca ellipsyprimna). 
There were several in the herd, but there was a 
buck with a fine head a few yards in advance; 
they were standing upon an undulation on open 
ground backed by high grass. I had marked a 
small bush as my point of cover, and, creeping 
unobserved toward this, I arrived unseen within 
about a hundred and twenty yards of the buck. 
With the Fletcher 24 I made a good shoulder- 
shot; the buck gave a few bounds and fell dead ; 
the does looked on in astonishment, and I made 
an equally lucky shot with the left-hand barrel, 
bringing down what I at first had mistaken to be 
a doe, but I discovered it to be a young buck. 

The mehedeéhet is an antelope of great beauty ; 
it resembles the red deer in color, but the coat 
is still rougher; it stands about thirteen hands 
in height, with a pair of long, slightly curved, an- 
nulated horns. The live weight of the male 
would be about five hundred pounds ; the female, 
like the nellut ( Tragelaphus strepsiceros), is de- 
void of horns, and much resembles the female of 
the Sambur deer of India. This antelope is the 
“*water-buck” of South Africa. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 
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“WE.” 

On! love is left in by-gone years, 

Yet there has been no broken vow. 
‘* We” met of yore; ‘tis ‘you and J” 

That sometimes meet each other now. 
A quite indifferent he and she, — 
Though once enshrined in lovers’ *‘ we.” 
That time, ’tis now long, long ago— 

Its hopes, its joys all passed away ; 
On life’s calm tide three bubbles glow, 

And pleasure, youth, and love are they. 
Hope paints them bright as bright can be— 
Or did when you and J were ‘* we.” 


I paradised some woodland cot ; 
I built great ‘‘castles in the air ;” 
And pleasure was, and grief was not. 
In cot or castle thou wert there; 

Yet it was not alone for thee, 
For Fancy always whispered ‘*‘ we.” 
The distant isles of future years 
Gleam brightly though the golden 
Time's sea a reflex heaven appears, 
In which the stars are happy days ; 
At least ‘twas always so with me 
When lovers you and I were ‘we.’ 


haze ; 


My life was all one web of gold, 

Where thoughts of thee like gems were set; 
But soon the light of love grew cold, 

And gems and gilding faded; yet 
The ‘ gilt” and ‘‘ paste” seemed true to me, 
But ‘twas when you and I were ** we.” 


Long, long ago, with life-hope shone 
These faded fancies; now they seem 
Wild fragments of a gladness gone, 
‘The memory of a pleasant dream. 
And Wonder whispers, ‘*Can it be 
‘That ever you and I were ‘we?’” 








A NIGHT ATTACK. 


I was still a young man, scarcely more than a 
boy, in fact, when I left England to become the 
partner of my old school-mate, Dick Merton, who 
had settled down as a sheep-farmer in South 
America. Our joint and rather modest capital 
was invested in a league of land near Santa Fé, 
on the Parana, bought ‘‘ for a song,” on account 
of some defect in the title; also in a few sheep, 
having the lathy appearance, and almost the 
speed, of greyhounds; and, lastly, in the mate- 
rials for our house, of which, as we had ourselves 
been the architects, builders, and clerks of the 
work, we were not a little proud. It was built 
of sun-baked bricks, and consisted of one tolera- 
bly large room, with a flat roof and parapet, ac- 
cessible from the inside by means of a ladder. 
Around it, at about thirty yards’ distance, we 
had dug a deep dry ditch, crossed by a draw- 
bridge, and intended as a protection against sur- 
prise by our enterprising neighbors the Indians. 
The latter dusky gentlemen had hitherto be- 
haved themselves very much as such, and had 
confined their throat-cutting propensities to cer- 
tain stray sheep, instead of gratifying them at 
the expense of the owners. But ugly tales were 
still told of their doings round about us—of 
white men taken while riding in sight of home, 
and tortured; of cattle driven off, and sheep 
speared in very wantonness of mischief—which 
were not reassuring, and which caused us to keep 
a particularly sharp look-out, especially when, as 
now, the Indian moon (their favorite time of at- 
tack) gave light enough to point the way to plun- 
der, but not to guide the aim of the defenders. 

Dick Merton, changed indeed since the days 
when his word was law among a select circle of 
}all Mall dandies, lounged up to where I was 

tanding. His costume was simple in the ex- 
treme, and consisted merely of a sufficiently aged 
pair of leather unmentionables and a red flannel 
shirt—the whole being surmounted and relieved 
by a very long black beard, and a very short but 
equally black pipe; but through rough attire and 
surroundings, the indefinable je ne sais quoi of 
gentility was as clearly recognizable as when he 
was sowing his rather extensive crop of wild-oats 
upon home soil, and before that memorable Derby 
which induced him, after settling with duns of 
every description, to embark himself and the 
leavings of his property, and dwell among sheep 
and savages, until he could return with fresh 
grist to carry on the civilized mill. 

**Can you see any thing stirring in the camp ?” 
said he, as he came up. ‘‘ Those horses are 
making a confounded row in the corral. I saw 
Johnson the Yankee this morning, and he said 
that Indians had crossed the river, and he guessed 
we'd better keep our wits well iled, that the dusky 
varmin didn’t look in when we warn’t ready for 
visitors.” . 

Now, horses were our surest safeguards against 
surprise. Dogs we had too, but they roused us 
up so frequently by barking at nothing more 
formidable than a stray deer or fox that—re- 
minded of the gentleman whose amusement it 
was to cry, ** Wolf!”—we lost all faith in them; 
but our little, half-wild Pampa horses had a 
truer instinct, and their warnings, given by 
stamping upon the ground, were not to be disre- 
garded with safety. 

“I can make out some objects moving about 
half a mile to the southward,” said I, after a 
long look-out on the plains. 

“They are mounted men, by Jove!” ex- 
claimed my companion; ‘and riding hard this 
way too. Stand here with your rifle, Alfred, 
while I slip cartridges into the others. At that 
pace they will be here directly.” 

And so they were. Almost before Dick had 
reached my side again, two ‘‘ Guachos,” their 
usually swarthy faces livid with fear, sprung from 
their horses, which, covered with blood, sweat, 
and foam, showed how sharp had been the ride, 
and rushed over the draw-bridge. ‘They told us, 
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as soon as terror would allow them, that three 
hundred Indians were in hot pursuit, and would 
soon be on the spot, and besought us, for the 
love of the Virgin, to give them shelter, as to 
ride out again into the camp upon their found- 
ered horses would be certain death. 

Dick, rather to my surprise—for I did not then 
know what distinguished liars the natives as a 
rule are—calmly lit his pipe, and then ordered 
our visitors, in a somewhat doubtful Spanish 
idiom, to ‘‘ make themselves scarce.” 

“*Unless,” he said, politely, ‘‘ you can tell a 
plain tale, sefiores, without lies, vamos and adios.” 

Upon this we learned, after much cross-ques- 
tioning, that they had been to buy horses (*‘'I'o 
steal them, more likely,” interjected Dick) at the 
station of a rich Spaniard, Don Ramon Garcia, 
who lived about four leagues from us; and that 
when they reached the top of a gentle rise in the 
ground, and had a view of the house, they had 
seen, to their horror and dismay, a large body of 
the dreaded Indians, who were attacking — for 
they heard shots—Don Ramon’s estancia. 

** Whereupon,” said the spokesman, with teeth 
chattering, ‘‘ we rode hard to your abode, well 
knowing that the brave Englishmen would not 
deliver us up. But let us mount your fleetest 
horses, sefiores, and ride for life. Soon they 
will be here, and who can withstand the fierce 
bravos ?” 

**If this be true,”’ said Dick, turning to me— 
“and I believe it is, for these cowardly scoun- 
drels’ faces are proof that they have seen some- 
thing—the sooner we prepare to fight the better. 
Of course they were not attacking Ramon's 
place; he has a fort strong enough to resist a 
thousand of them, and plenty of men and arms 
as well. Most likely they made a dash to carry 
off any one who might be strolling at a distance 
from the house, or to drive off the horses; and 
it's equally likely that we shall have them here 
soon, where there’s a better chance for a night 


attack. In any event, we must be prepared for 
them. Naturally, we can’t run away, and leave 


all we have in the world to be destroyed, as these 
valiant gentlemen propose.” 

The natives—both the late arrivals and our 
own two men, who had often boasted of what 
they meant to do and had already done in the 
way of fighting Indians—suddenly disappeared. 
We afterward learned that they took refuge in a 
corn-field in the rear of the house, where they 
lay concealed until the fight was over. 

Our preparations were very simple—a box of 
cartridges was opened (for we were provided 
with those inestimable peace and life preservers, 
breech-loading rifles) and placed ready to hand, 
together with a bottle of whisky and a jar of 
water; the door and window, our weakest points, 
were secured as strongly as possible; and then, 
sheltering our bodies behind the parapet, we 
peered cautiously over, and strained our eyes to 
get the first glimpse of an enemy. 

Nothing is so daunting as suspense to a young 
campaigner, and I felt my heart thumping against 
my ribs with excitement, and a sort of nervous 
dread that I should not play a man’s part in the 
struggle we expected. But Dick's voice, calm, 
low, and with a slight draw] in it, reassured me. 

** Now look here, Alfred, my boy,” he said; 
‘if we have to fight, keep cool, and do as I tell 
you. Reach your hand over here—that'’s right ; 
I like to feel you gripe like that. Now remem- 
ber to aim steadily, as though you were winning 
acup in the rifle corps at home, and don’t show | 
yourself more than you can help; for, though 
these beggars have only a few muskets and pis- 
tols in the shape of fire-arms, they can shoot 
pretty straight if you stand still enough for a 
long sight. ‘Their great point will be to force 
the door; but we can soon stop that if you are 
steady with your shots; and they can’t fire the 
bricks. Do you see any thing ?” 

‘*There’s something dark on the ground near 
the corral,” I answered; ‘‘it seems nearer than 
it was.” 

** An Indian, sure enough, and the ball’s go- 
ing to commence.” As he said this, Dick's rifle 
rung out in the silence of the night, and I saw 
a splinter fly white in the moonlight, about a foot 
above the dark object, which thereupon started 
up with a ery, and fled. Then we heard the 
galloping of horse, and about one hundred In- 
dians rode into view, and, breaking into twos 
and threes, circled round us within shot—wav- 
ing spears and shouting as though the whole 
company of fallen angels had met to lament their 
change of circumstances chorally. 

** Don't shoot! This is alla feint.” And my 
superior’s warning came just in time; for a dusky 
cloud of men sprung out from the ditch, and 
rushed, lance in hand, against the door. Well 
for us that its fastenings were secure, and that 
we had not been tempted to throw away shots 
by the first demonstration. Bang, bang! went 
our rifles, and I saw with a feeling of pleasure 
that the man I had covered fell back with a 
hoarse yell. 

‘Don't hurry, but in with your cartridges,” 
I heard next; and both fired again together. 
This was too much for them; they halted, wa- 
vered one moment, and then disappeared as if by 
magic—our rapid system of firing having com- 
pletely discomfited them. 

“Down with you!” and I felt myself pulled 
suddenly under the parapet, in time to hear the 
bullets from the cavalry outside the ditch sing 
over our heads. ‘So far se good,” was Dick's 
comment. ‘Take a drop of whisky, and watch 
the next move.” 

‘The moon was now nearly over; but that was 
not so much against us, the night being clear and 
starlight enough to see a man at ten paces. We 
could hear the trampling of horses’ feet, and gut- 
tural sounds of talking, and guessed that a coun- 
cil of war was being held. Suddenly a spark 
appeared about two hundred yards from the 
house—for they had fired our haystack —and 
grew rapidly intoafleme. Lrighter and bright 
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er it bec: me, and lit up the scene—which was 
one of those men do not easily forget—as with 
the glare of the noonday sun. 

Grouped round the flame, and out of range, 
were our foes—their swarthy skins and snaky 
hair glistened in the fire-light ; and they brand- 
ished lances, and screamed with delight at the 
destruction they had caused. 

Dogs were barking, and the horses in the cor- 
ral neighing shrilly and rearing with terror— 
some fighting desperately to escape. 

I looked at my companion’s face ; it was very 
pale, and the expression decidedly ugly. 

** Look!” he said, hoarsely. ‘* Here comes an 
embassador. Good Heaven! look!” 

I turned with astonishment: but the sicken- 
ing sight I saw fully accounted for Dick's ex- 
citement and rage. 

A nearly naked Indian was boldly advancing 
toward us, and bearing before him a burden, 
which effectually secured, as he meant it to do, 
his immunity from our shots. 

A beautiful white girl of about seventeen was 
lying helpless in his arms. Her hands were 
bound behind her back, and masses of coal-black 
hair encircled a face showing deadly terror and 
horror in every feature, and drooped nearly to 
the ground over the savage’s arm. Her dress, 
torn from one white shoulder, showed how hard 
had been the first ineffectual struggle against her 
captors. 

As the Indian crossed the ditch (they had cut 
the rope which held up the draw-bridge in the 
first attack) with his burden, Dick, with a deep 
groan, recognized her. ‘‘It is Rosita, Don Ra- 
mon’s daughter!” he broke out. ‘I love her, 
Alfred, and will save her or die with her.  List- 
en!” he continued, hurriedly. ‘‘ This rascal has 
come to make some proposal to us. Keep your 
eye on him; and the moment you get a fair 
chance, fire at him. If you kill er, it is the 
better fate. When I hear the shot I will throw 
open the window (which I can do more easily 
than the door), and try for a rescue. But, for 
Heaven's sake, don’t leave the roof. Our only 
hope is in your being able to keep otf the others, 
who will rush from the ditch. Good-by.” 

And he was down the ladder before I could 
speak, leaving his hat cunningly adjusted above 
the parapet. Poor Dick! all his coolness and 
sany froid had vanished now! I myself was not 
i. a pleasant predicament. To carry out his 
half-mad scheme involved my running a terrible 
risk of shooting my friend’s sweet-heart, which 
at any other time would have appeared impos- 
sible ; but when I read the agony and loathing in 
the poor girl’s eyes I braced my nerves, set my 
teeth, laid my rifle ready, and inwardly swore 
that no trembling of my hand should mar her de- 
liverance. 

And now the savage, a truculent-looking brute, 
raised his voice, and demanded, in broken Span- 
ish, a surrender. He threatened us with all the 
tortures his ingenious fraternity are so justly 
proud of having invented, in case of obstinacy, 
and bid us look upon his captive, for that she, 
too, should suffer for us. As he said this he 
grasped the girl’s hair brutally, and raised her 
head. With a sudden spring of pain and fright 
she threw herself out of his arms, and fell to the 
ground. His time and mine had come. As he 
stooped my bullet laid him dead by the side of 
his intended victim. Dick made his rush from 
the window, and the Indians theirs from the 
ditch, as he had predicted; but, as Rosita was 
rather nearer to the house than the ditch, he 
managed to reach her first, and was retreating 
with her in his arms. And now all depended 
upon me. My first shot, aimed at the foremost 
of the assailants, missed him clean; and before 
I could seize the other rifle he had made a 
vicious thrust at Dick, who, encumbered as he 
was, was quite helpless. ‘The lance passed 
through Rosita’s dress, luckily without injury to 
the wearer; and as the savage drew back for a 
cooler and surer thrust, I had the inexpressible 
pleasure of lodging a bullet in his body, which ef- 
fectually prevented any further lance exercise 
from him. 

Then I heard a heavy fall in the room below. 
Dick had thrown his burden clean through the 
open window, at the risk of breaking a limb, and 
turning, found himself engaged hand to hand with 
adozen Indians. He set his back against the wall, 
and drew his revolver with his right hand, receiv- 
ing as he did so a spear-thrust through his left 
arm; but his end my revolver, fortunately re- 
served until now, played among the attacking 
party, and a man was dropping at every shot; 
so they drew off. Dick managed, with a great 
effort, to drag himself through the window, and 
then fainted away from loss of blood and ex- 
haustion; and when I ran down the ladder to 
make fast the window again, I found him com- 
fortably reclining with his head in Rosita’s lap, 
the latter having been stunned by her unceremo- 
nious entry. But I could not stay to help here ; 
my post was on the roof. I hurried up the lad- 
der, noticing for the first time that I had myself 
suffered in the scrimmage to the extent of a 
slight flesh-wound from a bullet. The fight was 
over. Throughout the remainder of the night 
the Indians lingered about, and stole most of the 
horses and some sheep, but they had not pluck 
again to encounter the deadly breech-loaders. 
Seldom, indeed, had such a severe lesson been 
taught them; and when the glorious sun rose 
(never sight more welcome) we saw them ride 
beaten off the field, bearing with them five of 
the slain; six other corpses were lying in front 
of the window, where the fiercest struggle had 
been, and two more were afterward found, who 
had crawled into the ditch like wild animals to 
die. 

We learned from the pretty Rosita, whose 
gratitude was most touching, that she had been 
captured while walking in the orange garden 
near her father’s house, a short time before we 
were attacked. 
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** You, noble caballeros,” she suid, ** have pre 
served me from death, and from what is far 
worse. God will reward you, for I can never.” 
_ [think Dick, however, was of a different opin- 
ion ; at all events he has always seemed remark- 
ably satisfied with the reward he persuaded her 
to make him. 

Some years have passed since that eventful 
night. Dick and Rosita are living at Don Ra- 
mon’s estancia, that worthy old gentleman hay- 
ing departed (his life shortly after their marriage. 
I, too, am with them as a partner in the land, 
flocks, and herds, of which we have a goodly 
quantity ; and whenever the increasing stock of 
little Dicks and Rositas ask me, as they invaria- 
bly do of an evening, to tell them a story, I know 
that nothing less will content them than a full, 
true, and particular account of the night attack. 


THE GREEK BRIGANDS. 
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WE give this week, on page 372, several addi- 
tional illustrations relating to the sad tragedy of 
which we gave a fuli account in the last Number 
of the Weekly—one representing the scene of 
the capture, at the momsnt when the brigands 
surprised their victims ; another, the funeral at 
Athens, with the youthful King of Greece walk- 
ing bareheaded in the procession. ‘The smaller 
illustrations give the portraits of two of the mur- 
dered men, and those of seven of the decapitated 
brigands, whose heads were exposed, after ex- 
ecution, in the pillory at Athens, in the manner 
shown in our illustration. 


SHOOTING-STARS. 


A comet which follows in space the same 
route as a swarm of shooting-stars must be re- 
garded as forming an integral part of that swarm, 
It is no other than a local concentration of the 
matter of the swarm—a concentration sufticient- 
ly intense to render its mass visible, even at great 
distances from the earth. It follows that shoot- 
ing-stars are of the same nature as comets. 
They consist of small masses of cometary mat- 
ter, which circulate in space, unperceived by us 
in consequence of their diminutive size, and only 
become visible when they penetrate the earth's 
atmosphere. Like comets, or at least like the 
less dense portion of those heavenly bodies, they 
are in the state of gas. All observers are aware 
that the fixed stars are visible, without any sens- 
ible diminution of their brightness, through the 
tails of comets. Shooting-stars present the same 
degree of transparency. 

We are now, therefore, enabled to form a clear 
idea of the nature and cause of the phenomenon 
of shooting-stars, which may be stated in the 
following terms : 

Masses of nebulous matter, scattered through- 
cut the stellar spaces, and presenting a high de- 
gree of diffusion, are brought within the limits 
of our planetary system by the paramount influ- 
ence of the sun. At the same time, whether by 
the same action of the sun or of the large planets 
near which they pass, they undergo a progressive 
change of form, in consequence of which they 
are drawn out and lengthened into parabolic or 
elliptic streams or bands. By reason of their 
extreme diffuseness, the matter of which they are 
composed is far from occupying the totality of 
the space throughout which their diverse portions 
are scattered. Instead of that, it is divided into 
a multitude of partial masses, a sort of flakes of 
excessive lightness, lying more or less apart from 
one another, and having nothing in common but 
the simultaneousness of their movements in di- 
rections, and with velocities which scarcely dif- 
fer from each other. 

When the earth, in her travels through space, 
meets with one of these streams or bands, a great 
number of the vapory flakes composing it pene- 
trate our atmosphere. The great velocity with 
which this penetration takes place gives rise to 
a sudden and considerable compression of the 
masses of air lying in the path of these ethe- 
real projectiles; whence a great development of 
heat, and perhaps inflammation of the matter of 
the projectiles themselves, if that matter be of a 
nature to combine with one of the elements of 
our atmospheric air. Hence, also, those rapid lu- 
minous trains beheld in the sky, which cease 
when the temperature produced is sufficiently 
lowered, either by the slackening of these little 
gaseous masses arrested in their course by the 
earth’s atmosphere, or by the cessation of their 
combustion in the midst of that same atmosphere. 

A meteoric stream which crosses the earth’s 
orbit at one point of its circuit, and whose differ- 
ent portions take several years to pass this point 
of meeting, ought to be traversed by the earth 
every vear at the same epoch. Hence the peri- 
odical flushes of shooting-stars which annually 
occur with variable intensity, according to the 
varying closeness to each other of the nebulous 
flakes in the different portions of the stream which 
the earth successively encounters. As to the 
shooting-stars called ‘‘sporadic,” they may be 
the result either of nebulous flakes arriving singly 
from the depths of space, or rather of the por- 
tions of meteoric streams which have been close- 
ly approached by different planets, but still with- 
out being absorbed into their atmospheres, and 
which have consequently been dispersed in all di- 
rections by the powerful attractions which they 
have momentarily experienced from those plan- 
etary masses. 

The resistance which the air opposes to the 
movement of the little wandering masses which 
appear to us in the shape of shooting-stars usu- 
ally produces no more than a rapid decrease of 
their velocity ; but exceptions to the absolute 
regularity of that resistance may occasionally oc- 
cur, causing those changes of direction by virtue 
of which shooting-stars sometimes appear to dart 
in a serpentine or even an abruptly altered path. 
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As to the action of atmospheric currents or 
winds, to which the eccentric motions of a few 
shooting-stars have been attributed, it is evident- 
ly incapable of producing any sensible effect, in 
consequence of the exceedingly great difference 
between the feeble speed of those atmospheric 
currents and the enormous velocity of the little 
nebulous masses which traverse them. 


HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 

“Music on the Mall” is an announcement which 
indicates that the Central Park season has fully com- 
menced. Last Saturday week was “opening day” for 
these popular concerts; though lilacs and magnolias, 
birds and goats, elephants and camels, swans and 
ducks, gondolas, mineral springs, base-ball grounds, 
and the like, opened long ago. There is scarcely any 
entertaiument more popular than an open-air concert, 
where the music itself is fine, and all the surround- 
ings are delightful, as they pre-eminently are in this 
Garden of New York City. The recent inauguration 
of musical entertainmeuts in other parks of the city 
will prove highly gratifying to many. 

The new Park Commissioners apparently intend to 
spare nothing which may contribute to the entertain- 
ment of our citizens during the summer months. Spe- 
cial bureaus have been organized, each of which is 
held responsible for the performance of its special 
work, and weekly instruction is received by them and 
reports rendered. 

The Park carriages, in which « delightful drive of 
between one and two hours is given for twenty-five 
cents, have become so popular that it is often difi- 
cult to secure seats in them. Application can be 
made in advance. The carriages are very comforta- 
ble and pleasant, and start from the Fifth and Eighth 
Avenue entrances every twenty minutes. It is quite 
a fashionable amusement for little people to take a 
drive on the Mall in the goat-carriages, and, if ap- 
pearances are a test, they enjoy it highly. Saturday 
afternoon is the grand gala time in the Central Park; 
while before breakfast in the morning is the quietest 
hour in al! the day, when one may enjoy almost in 
solitude the loveliness of the place. 


A shocking casualty recently occurred which should 
serve as another warning against the careless use of 
explosive compounds. Benzive had been freely used 
about the cracks of a floor to destroy the vermin in- 
festing the room. A woman went inte the room with 
a lighted candle, intending to scatter about more of 
the fluid, a can of which she carried with her. The 
apartment was, of course, filled with the vapor of the 
benzine with which the floor was saturated, and an 
instant explosion occurred, enveloping the unfortu- 
nate woman in flames, and causing frightful injuries. 
It is time that every one should understand the na- 
ture of these explosive compounds, and the danger in 
using them. 





Albany furnishes an instance of extraordinary econ- 
omy, or rather, perhaps, of ridiculous attempt at style. 
A man went to an undertaker to borrow a valuable 
casket, covered with velvet, to use at the funeral of 
his brother, proposing to take the body out after the 
funeral, place it in a plain pine coffin, and return the 
casket to the undertaker. It is to the credit of the 
Albany undertaker that he did not approve that meth- 
od of conducting funerals. 





What a pity we can not have celery all the year 
around! It is recommended most strongly as a rem- 
edy for nervousness. By a daily use of it, those en- 
gaged in labor weakening the nerves, or who are af- 
flicted with palpitation of the heart, are assured of 
relief. When celery is out of season onions are said 
to be an excelleut substitute. 





Learn a little bit of French before you attempt to 
satisfy your hunger at a Parisian restaurant. An 
American who went to get his dinner in Paris could 
think of no French phrase in which to give his order. 
He only kuew a few stray words, but was unable tu 
put them together properly. At last he stammered 


out, “J'ai faim,” but pronounced the last word so that } 


the waiter understood him to say, ‘J'ai femme,” and 
supposing that he wished to wait for a female com- 
panion, left him. After waiting a long time, seeing 
that the waiter did not seem disposed to attend to his 
wants, and thinking that he must have made some 
mistake in the grammatical construction of his sen- 
tence, the man rang again, and this time said to the 
waiter, ‘“‘Je suis faim,” pronouncing the last word 
Semme, as before. The waiter started in astonish- 
ment, and having surveyed the man from head to 
foot, hasteved to the cashier and assured him that the 
big-whiskered fellow at table No. 3 must be insane, 
“for he says he’s a woman." 


A Mrs. Simpson, of Toledo, has invested in the lum- 
ber business. She is a widow, and can therefore do 
as she pleases, without “let or hindrance,” as the law- 
yers say. She not only attends personally to her own 
buying and selling, but owns a canal-boat, goes into 
the woods, purchases trees standing, hires her men, 
and does it all in the regular way. She does not ask 
for advance payments, but when her contracts are ful- 
filled, ‘cash down” is her rule. 


Romance of a sprained ankle. Place, St. Louis. 
Dramatis persone, a young clerk, young lady school- 
teacher, and a dog. Time, evening. The couple— 
the dog not yet on the scene—were very properly go- 
ing to church, and quietly enjoying each other's soci- 
ety, when suddenly a ferocious dog jumped over a 
fence and attacked the lady. The young man gave 
the brute a blow that sent him yelping away, but in 
the moment of victory fell, and sprained his ankle. 
The young lady did not faint or make a fuss. She or- 
dered a hack, helped her lover in, accompanied him 
to his room, dressed his ankle, watched over him dur- 
ing the night, and next day went for a friend and the 
minister, and married the young clerk in the evening. 
The arrangement was satirfactory all around. 

It is said that there is a manu/actory in Birming- 
ham, England, which still does a good business in 
making that light of other days—the despised old 
tinder-box! Who buys them, we wonder? 





Is not some reform needed in regard to the manner 
of conducting the popuiar game of base-ball, or in the 
instruments used? A young boy of fifteen was killed 
at Dover, New Hampshire, a*couple of weeks ago, 
while engaged in this game, the ball striking him on 
the head. This sad accident carries with it a lesson 
which should be heeded. 
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One fine morning last winter a planter from the un- 
cultivated interior of Florida came into the city of 
Jacksonville, bringing with him a negro of whom he 
wanted to dispose. He said be wanted to raise a jit- 
tle cash, and su had brought “the boy” along to sell. 
Asked $1000 for him. He was utterly unaware that 
there had been a war, and that slavery had been abol- 
ished ; and, when told that such was the case, thought 
that his informants were playing a joke on him, and 
for a while refused to believe it. His plantation was 
in the interior, his nearest neighbor was fifty miles 
distant, and tn all the years that have elapsed since 
Sumter'’s gun he had not heard from the outer world, 
knew nothing of the changes that had taken place. 
“The boy” was speedily informed that he was a free 
man, and his quondam master gave a reluctant con- 
sent for him to go, and he himself departed to his scl- 
itary plantation. 





. 
Thirty years ago Alvin Adams began to run an ex- 
press between New York and Boston. He did his 
own work, and the way-bill on the first trip did not 
amount to four dollars. This was the humble begin- 
ning of a business of immense wealth and importance, 





A pound of fried meat, says one who has studied up 
the matter, does not contain so much nutriment as 
four ounces of broiled meat ; nevertheless, many peo- 
ple will have their fry—and dyspepsia! 


“ Harriet,” said a member of a Massachusetts House 
Committee to his wife, one night, “which had you 
rather have me to do, bring home to you $20,000 for 
pin-money, or an honest husband?" The wife replied, 
“Thomas, an honest husband." The committee man 
had been offered $20,900 to sign a certain document, 
and he reported the above conversation to his col- 
leagues, in explanation of his refusal to sign, 





A spiritual medium solemnly announces that the 
song of ‘‘ Shoo, Fly, dan’t bodder me!" was originally 
composed by the ghost of Lord Byron, and addressed 
to Harriet Beecher Stowe. 





Newark must have the credit of getting up the 
greatest novelty in the style of achurch. The main 
floor will be like ordinary houses of worship, having 
four aisles and a full complement of pews. But in 
the gallery, which extends around the whole build- 
ing, there are to be twenty-nine compartments or 
* stage-boxes” for families, each capable of contain- 
ing twelve chairs, with a table in the centre for hats 
and books. These are doubtless for the aristocratic 
portion of the congregation, 

A revised translation of the New Testament has 
been issued which professes to be “literal.” Some 
portions read like passages from a modern novel. 
Mark, v. 39, is translated “The young lady [instead 
of the damsel) is not dead, but sleeps ;" and in Luke, 
xv. 11, the story of the prodigal son begins, “A gen- 
tleman of splendid family and fortune had two sons." 


An Italian, who had reached the age of 110, being 
asked how he had preserved his health so long, re- 
plied: 

“When hungry, of the best I eat, 
And dry and warm I keep my feet; 
I screen my head from sun and rain, 
And let few cares perplex my brain.” 

The New Orleans 7imes gives an account of ‘‘one 
of the most remarkable events in the history of the 
telegraph,” which recently occurred in the main office 
of the Western Union Company, in that city. It has 
long been u mooted question among experts of the 
telegraphic profession whether or not it were possible 
to transmit signals through a circuit of a length ex- 
ceeding 2000 miles, and using more than two or three 
repeaters, with any degree of safety to the commercial 
business. But a week or two ago a combination cir- 
cuit was formed, varying in length from three to five 
thousand miles, through which messages were sent 
with great ease and rapidity. The firet circuit formed 
was from New Orleans, via New York, to Plaister 
Cove, Nova Scotia, the terminus of the Atlantic cable, 
a distance of 3000 miles. The operators, thus widely 
separated, chatted together with perfect ease, the sig- 
nals coming rapidly and with great distinctness, An- 
other circuit of still greater !ength was made up, which 
is regarded as the longest land circuit through which 
intelligible signals were ever sent. Nine repeaters 
were used. The message was returned to New Orleans 
almost as clearly as it left the office, having passed 
through eighteen States and over 4500 miles of wire. 





It is reported that Louisa Miihlbach, the well-known 
German novel-writer, has accepted an invitation from 
the Viceroy of Egypt to spend a few months in his 
domains, and collect materials for a book about that 
country. 

Here is a pleasant item for tobacco consumers. In 
Paris one often sees some persou in the streete pick- 
ing up bits of cigars which have been dropped by 
smokers. Waiters at the cafés obtain quite a revenue 
by the refuse of cigars found under the tables, and 
which they sell to those who understand the business, 
The gatherer and purchaser of these bits retires with 
his harvest to some secluded spot, and with a sharp 
knife carefully hashes the cigar-ends into minute 
fragments. Itis then put into little boxes or made up 
into packets, and sold at a cheap rate. Two or threo 
hundred persons in Paris are devoted to the business 
of picking up cigars. 


The young men of Naples have an opportunity once 
a year of selecting a wife, provided they can prove 
that they are able to maintain one. Ou Lady-day, 
March 25, the Foundling Hospital of the Annunzia- 
ta is thrown open, and all the girls who have arrived 
at a marriageable age are gathered in one room, where 
the cavaliers are allowed toenter. Whena young man 
sees a girl whom he desires to make his wife he drops 
his handkerchief in front of her; if she accepts his 
suit she picks it up, and they walk off arm in arm, to 
signify their intention to the authorities, and to make 
preparations for their marriage. Strange to 6ay, these 
marriages usually turn out happily. 





Though not an advocate of “ woman's rights” in 
general, Miss Olive Logan is sufficiently strong-mind- 
ed to maintain her own. The Lecture Committee of 
the Young Men's Christian Association of Iowa City 
having notified her that they had canceled their en- 
gagement with her, sire immediately telegraphed to 


them as follows: 
“Y, M. C. A.—I shall lecture in your city on the 


16th. Make your arrangements accordingly. I shall 
positively hold you to your coutract. 
“ Oxrvz Locax.” J 
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THE DINNER HORN.—[Drawn sy Winstow Homen. | 











ISABEL. 
Sort waves of warm brown hair, 
With gold lights shining through, 
Shading a face as sweetly fair 
As ever fancy framed in air, 
As ever painter drew. 


Sweet spirit, frank and true, 

With love, with kindness rife; 
What tender heart but to thee drew! 
What kindly eve but in thee knew 

The sunshine of our life! 


Sweet Spring, bright Summer past, 
And Autumn come again ; 
The west wind’s spoils are falling fast ; 
What is our change brought with that blast ? 
Why fall our tears like rain? 


Only a new-turned heap, 
One little grave, new made: 
Pare is the earth o'er which we weep; 
Never a flower to pluck and keep, 
Never a grassy blade. 


Silence, where late was mirth; 
One mother’s heart half-riven ; 

One vacant seat beside a hearth; 

One loving spirit less on earth; 
One angel more in heaven! 


fEntered according to Act of Congress, in the Year 
1869, by Harper & Brotuers, in the Clerk’s Office of 
the District Court of the United States, for the Southern 
District of New York.) 


MAN AND WIFE. 
Br WILKIE COLLINS, 


Author of “The Woman in White,” ‘‘ No Name,’ 
“The Moonstone,” etc., etc. 
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WITH ORIGINAL ILLUSTRATIONS. 


ae 
FOURTEENTH SCENE.—PORTLAND PLACE. 
CHAPTER THE FORTY-SIXTH. 
A SCOTCH MARRIAGE. 


Ir was Saturday, the third of October — the 
day on which the assertion of Arnold’s marriage 
to Anne Silvester was to be put to the proof. 

Toward two o'clock in the afteraoon Blanche 
and her step-mother entered the drawing-room 
of Lady Lundie’s town house in Portland Place. 

Since the previous evening the weather had 
altered for the worse. ‘The rain, which had set 
in from an early hour that morning, still fell. 
Viewed from the drawing-room windows, the 
desvlation of Portland Place in the dead season 
wore its aspect of deepest gloom. ‘The dreary 
opposite houses were all shut up; the black mud 
was inches deep in the roadway; the soot, float- 
ing in tiny black particles, mixed with the falling 
rain, and heightened the dirty obscurity of the 
rising mist. Foot-passengers and vehicles, suc- 
ceeding each other at rare intervals, left great 
gaps of silence absolutely uninterrupted by sound. 
Even the grinders of organs were mute; and the 
wandering dogs of the street were too wet to 
bark. Looking back from the view out of Lady 
Lundie’s state windows tw the view in Lady Lun- 
die’s state room, the melancholy that reigned 
without was more than matched by the melan- 
choly that reigned within. The house had been 
shut up for the season: it had not been consid- 
ered necessary, during its mistress’s brief visit, 
to disturb the existing state of things. Cover- 
ings of dim brown hue shrouded the furniture. 
‘The chandeliers hung invisible in enormous bags. 
The silent clocks hibernated under extinguish- 
ers dropped over them two months since. The 
tables, drawn up in corners—loaded with orna- 
ments at other times—had nothing but pen, ink, 
and paper (suggestive of the coming proceedings) 
placed on them now. The smell of the house 
was musty ; the voice of the house was still. One 
melancholy maid haunted the bedrooms up stairs, 
like a ghost. One melancholy man, appointed to 
admit the visitors, sat solitary in the lower re- 
gions—the last of the flunkies, mouldering in an 
extinct servants’ hall. Not a word passed, in 
the drawing-room, between Lady Lundie and 
Blanche. 
persons concerned in the coming inquiry, ab- 
sorbed in her own thoughts. ‘Their situation at 
the moment was a solemn burlesque of the situa- 
tion of two ladies who are giving an evening 
party, and who are waiting to receive their 
Did neither of them see this? Or, 
seeing it, did they shrink from acknowledging 
it? In similar positions, who does not shrink ? 
The occasions are many on which we have ex- 
cellent reason to laugh when the tears are in 
but only children are bold enough to 
follow the impulse. So strangely, in human ex- 
istence, does the mockery of what is serious min- 
gle with the serious reality itself, that nothing 
but our own self-respect preserves our gravity at 
some of the most important emergencies in our 
lives. The two ladies waited the coming ordeal 
together gravely, as became the occasion. The 
silent maid flitted noiseless up stairs. ‘The silent 
man waited motionless in the lower regions. 
Outside, the street was a desert. Inside, the 
house was a tomb. 

‘The church clock struck the hour. Two. 

At the same moment the first of the persons 
coneerned in the investigation arrived. 

Lady Lundie waited composedly for the open- 
ing of the drawing-room door. Blanche started, 
and trembled. Was it Arnold? Was it Anne? 

‘The door opened—and Blanche drew a breath 
of relief. The first arrival was only Lady Lun- 
die’s solicitor—invited to attend the proceedings 
on her ladyship’s behalf. He was one of that 


guests, 


our eves; 


large class of purely mechanical and perfectly 
mediocre persons connected with the practice of 


Each waited the appearance of the | 
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the law who will probably, in a more advanced 
state of science, be superseded by machinery. 
He made himself useful in altering the arrange- 
ment of the tables and chairs, so as to keep the 
contending parties effectually separated from 
each other. He also entreated Lady Lundie to 
bear in mind that he knew nothing of Scotch 
law, and that he was there in the capacity of 
friend only. This done, he sat down, and looked 
out with silent interest at the rain—as if it was 
an operation of Nature which he had never had 
an opportunity of inspecting before. 

The next knock at the door heralded the ar- 
rival of a visitor of a totally different order. The 
melancholy man-servant announced Captain 
Newenden. 

Possibly, in deference to the occasion, possi- 
bly, in defiance of the weather, the captain had 
taken another backward step toward the days of 
his youth. He was painted and padded, wigged 
and dressed, to represent the abstract idea of a 
male human being of five-and-twenty in robust 
health. ‘There might have been a little stiffness 
in the region of the waist, and a slight want of 
firmness in the eyelid and the chin. Otherwise 
there was the fiction of five-and-twenty, founded 
in appearance on the fact of five-and-thirty— 
with the truth invisible behind it, counting sev- 
enty years!) Wearing a flower in his button- 
hole, and carrying a jaunty little cane in his 
hand—brisk, rosy, smiling, perfumed—the cap- 
tain’s appearance brightened the dreary room. 
It was pleasantly suggestive of a morning visit 
from an idle young man. He appeared to be a 
little surprised to find Blanche present on the 
scene of approaching conflict. Lady Lundie 
thought it due to herself to explain. ‘* My step- 
daughter is here in direct defiance of my en- 
treaties and my advice. Persons may present 
themselves whom it is, in my opinion, improper 
she should see. Revelations will take place 
which no young woman, in her position, should 
hear. She insists on it, Captain Newenden—and 
I am obliged to submit.” 

The captain shrugged his shoulders, and 
showed his beautiful teeth. 

Blanche was fur too deeply interested in the 
coming ordeal to care to defend herself: she 
looked as if she had not even heard what her 
step-mother had said of her. The solicitor re- 
mained absorbed in the interesting view of the 
falling rain, Lady Lundie asked after Mrs. 
Glenarm. ‘The captain, in reply, described his 
niece's anxiety as something—something—some- 
thing, in short, only to be indicated by shaking 
his ambrosial curls and waving his jaunty cane. 
Mrs. Delamayn was staying with her until her 
uncle returned with the news. And where was 
Julius? Detained in Scotland by election busi- 
ness. And Lord and Lady Holchester? Lord 
and Lady Holchester knew nothing about it. 

‘There was another knock at the door. Blanche’s 
pale face turned paler still. Was it Arnold? 
Was it Anne? After a longer delay than usual, 
the servant announced Mr. Geoffrey Delamayn 
and Mr. Moy. 

Geoffrey, slowly entering first, saluted the two 
ladies in silence, and noticed no one else. The 
London solicitor, withdrawing himself for a mo- 
ment from the absorbing prospect of the rain, 
pointed to the places reserved for the new-comer 
and for the legal adviser whom he had brought 
with him, Geoffrey seated himself, without so 
much as a glance round the room. Leaning his 
elbows on his knees, he vacantly traced patterns 
on the carpet with his clumsy oaken walking- 
stick. Stolid indifference expressed itself in his 
lowering brow and his loosely-hanging mouth. 
The loss of the race, and the circumstances ac- 
companying it, appeared to have made him dull- 
er than usual and heavier than usual—and that 
was all. 

Captain Newenden, approaching to speak to 
him, stopped half-way, hesitated, thought better 
of it—and addressed himself to Mr. Moy. 

Geoffiey’s legal adviser—a Scotchman of the 
ruddy, ready, and convivial type—cordially met 
the advance. He announced, in reply to the 
captain’s inquiry, that the witnesses (Mrs. Inch- 
bare and Bishopriggs) were waiting below until 
they were wanted, in the housekeeper’s room. 
Had there been any difficulty in finding them ? 
Not the least. Mrs. Inchbare was, as a matter 
of course, at her hotel. Inquiries being set on 
foot for Bishopriggs, it appeared that he and the 
landlady had come to an understanding, and 
that he had returned to his old post of head- 
waiter at the inn. The captain and Mr. Moy 
kept up the conversation between them, thus be- 
gun, with unflagging ease and spirit. Theirs 
were the only voices heard in the trying inter- 
val that elapsed before the next knock was heard 
at the door. 

At last it came. There could be no doubt 
now as to the persons who might next be ex- 
pected to enter the room. Lady Lundie took 
her step-daughter firmly by the hand. She was 
not sure of what Blanche’s first impulse might 
lead her to do. For the first time in her life, 
Blanche left her hand willingly in her step-mo- 
ther’s grasp. 

The door opened, and they came in. 

Sir Patrick Lundie entered first, with Anne 
Silvester on his arm. Arnold Brinkworth fol- 
lowed them. 

Both Sir Patrick and Anne bowed in silence 
to the persons assembled. Lady Lundie cere- 
moniously returned her brother-in-law’s salute— 
and pointedly abstained from noticing Anne’s 
presence in the room. Blanche never looked 
up. Arnold advanced to her, with his hand 
held out. Lady Lundie rose, and motioned him 
back. ‘* Not yet, Mr. Brinkworth!” she said, 
in her most quietly merciless manner. Arnold 
stood, heedless of her, looking at his wife. His 
wife lifted her eyes to his; the tears rose in 
them on the instant. Arnold’s dark complexion 
turned ashy pale under the effort that it cost him 
to command himself. ‘‘ I won't disiress you,” 





he said, gently—and turned back again to the 
table at which Sir Patrick and Anne were seated 
together apart from the rest. Sir Patrick took 
his hand, and pressed it in silent approval. 

The one person who took no part, even as 
spectator, in the events that followed the appear- 
ance of Sir Patrick and his companions in the 
room—was Geoffrey. The only change visible 
in him was a change in the handling of his walk- 
ing-stick. Instead of tracing patterns on the 
carpet, it beat a tattoo. For the rest, there he 
sat with his heavy head on his breast and his 
brawny arms on his knees—weary of it by an- 
ticipation before it had begun. 

Sir Patrick broke the silence. He addressed 
himself to his sister-in-law. 

‘*Lady Lundie, are all the persons present 
whom you expected to see here to-day ?” 

The gathered venom in Lady Lundie seized 
the opportunity of planting its first sting. 

** All whom I expected are here,” she an- 
swered. ‘‘And more than I expected,” she 
added, with a look at Anne. 

The look was not returned —was not even 
seen. From the moment when she had taken 
her place by Sir Patrick, Anne's eyes had rested 
on Blanche. They never moved—they never for 
an instant lost their tender sadness—when the 
woman who hated her spoke. All that was 
beautiful and true in that noble nature seemed to 
find its one sufficient encouragement in Blanche. 
As she looked once more at the sister of the un- 
forgotten days of old, its native beauty of ex- 
pression shone out again in her worn and weary 
face. Every man in the room (but Geoffrey) 
looked at her; and every man (but Geoffrey) 
felt for her. 

Sir Patrick addressed a second question to 
his sister-in-law. 

‘*Ts there any one here to represent the inter- 
ests of Mr. Geoffrey Delamayn ?” he asked. 

Lady Lundie referred Sir Patrick to Geoffrey 
himself. Without looking up, Geoffrey motioned 
with his big brown hand to Mr. Moy, sitting by 
his side. 

Mr. Moy (holding the legal rank in Scotland 
which corresponds to the rank held by solicitors 
in England) rose and bowed to Sir Patrick, with 
the courtesy due to a man eminent in his time at 
the Scottish Bar. 

‘*T represent Mr. Delamayn,” he said. ‘‘I 
congratulate myself, Sir Patrick, on having your 
ability and experience to appeal to in the con- 
duct of the pending inquiry.” 

Sir Patrick returned the compliment as well 
as the bow. 

‘*It is I who should learn from you,” he an- 
swered, ‘‘J have had time, Mr. Moy, to for- 
get what I once knew.” 

Lady Lundie looked from one to the other 
with unconcealed impatience as these formal 
courtesies were exchanged between the lawyers. 
** Allow me to remind you, gentlemen, of the 
suspense that we are suffering at this end of the 
room,” she said. ‘‘ And permit me to ask when 
you propose to begin ?” 

Sir Patrick looked invitingly at Mr. Moy. 
Mr. Moy looked invitingly at Sir Patrick. More 
formal courtesies! a polite contest this time as 
to which of the two learned gentlemen should 
permit the other to speak first! Mr. Moy’s mod- 
esty proving to be quite immovable, Sir Patrick 
ended it by opening the proceedings. 

**T am here,” he said, ‘‘to act on behalf of 
my friend, Mr. Arnold Brinkworth. I beg to 
present him to you, Mr. Moy, as the husband of 
my niece—to whom he was lawfully married on 
the seventh of September last, at the Church of 
Saint Margaret, in the parish of Hawley, Kent. 
I have a copy of the marriage certificate here— 
if you wish to look at it.” 

Mr. Moy’s modesty declined to look at it. 

** Quite needless, Sir Patrick! I admit that 
a marriage ceremony took place on the date 
named, between the persons named ; but I con- 
tend that it was not a valid marriage. I say, on 
behalf of my client here present (Mr. Geoffrey 
Delamayn), that Arnold Brinkworth was mar- 
ried at a date prior to the seventh of September 
last—namely, on the fourteenth of August in this 
year, and at a place called Craig Fernie, in Scot- 
land—to a lady named Anne Silvester, now liv- 
ing, and present among us (as I understand) at 
this moment.” 

Sir Patrick presented Anne. ‘This is the 
lady, Mr. Moy.” 

Mr. Moy bowed, and made a suggestion. 
**To save needless formalities, Sir Patrick, shall 
we take the question of identity as established 
on both sides ?” 

Sir Patrick agreed with his learned friend. 
Lady Lundie opened and shut her fan in undis- 
guised impatience. The London solicitor was 
deeply interested. Captain Newenden, taking 
out his handkerchief, and using it as a screen, 
yawned behind it to his heart’s content. Sir 
Patrick resumed. 

** You assert the prior marriage,” he said to 
his colleague. ‘‘ It rests with you to begin.” 

Mr. Moy cast a preliminary look round him at 
the persons assembled. 

**The object of our meeting here,” he said, 
‘is, if [ am not mistaken, of a twofold nature. 
In the first place, it is thought desirable, by a 
person who has a special interest in the issue of 
this inquiry” (he glanced at the captain—the 
captain suddenly became attentive), ‘‘ to put my 
client’s assertion, relating to Mr. Brinkworth’s 
marriage, to the proof. In the second place, 
we are all equally desirous—whatever difference 
of opinion may otherwise exist—to make this in- 
formal inquiry a means, if possible, of avoiding 
the painful publicity which would result from an 
appeal to a Court of Law.” 

At those words the gathered venom in Lady 
Lundie planted its second sting—under cover of 
a protest addressed to Mr. Moy. 

“*T beg to inform you, Sir, on behalf of my 
step-daughter, ’ she said, ‘* that we have nothing 





to dread from the widest publicity. We consent 
to be present at, what you call, ‘this informal 
inquiry,’ reserving our right to carry the matter 
beyond the four walls of this room. I am not 
referring now to Mr. Brinkworth’s chance of 
clearing himself from an odious suspicion which 
rests upon him, and upon another Person pres- 
ent. That is an after-matter. The object im- 
mediately before us—so far as a woman can pre- 
tend to understand it—is to establish my step- 
daughter's right to call Mr. Brinkworth to ac- 
count in the character of his wife. If the result, 
so far, fails to satisfy us in that particular, we 
shall not hesitate to appeal to a Court of Law.” 
She leaned back in her chair, and opened her 
fan, and looked round her with the air of a wo- 
man who called society to witness that she had 
done her duty. 

An expression of pain crossed Blanche’s face 
while her step-mother was speaking. Lady 
Lundie took her hand for the second time. 
Blanche resolutely and pointedly withdrew it— 
Sir Patrick noticing the action with special in- 
terest. Before Mr. Moy could say a word in 
answer, Arnold centred the general attention on 
himself by suddenly interfering in the proceed- 
ings. Blanche looked at him. A bright flush 
of color appeared on her face—and left it again, 
Sir Patrick noted the change of color—and ob- 
served her more attentively than ever. Arnold’s 
letter to his wife, with time to help it, had plain- 
ly shaken her ladyship’s influence over Blanche. 

** After what Lady Lundie has said, in my 
wife’s presence,” Arnold burst out, in his straight- 
forward, boyish way, ‘‘I think I ought to be al- 
lowed to say a word on my side. I only want to 
explain how it was I came to go to Craig Fernie 
at all—and I challenge Mr. Geoffrey Delamayn 
to deny it, if he can.” 

His voice rose at the last words, and his eyes 
brightened with indignation as he looked at 
Geoffrey. 

Mr. Moy appealed to his learned friend. 

** With submission, Sir Patrick, to your better 
judgment,” he said, ‘‘this young gentleman’s 
proposal seems to be a little out of place at the 
present stage of the proceedings.” 

‘** Pardon me,” answered Sir Patrick. ‘* You 
have yourself described the proceedings as rep- 
resenting an informal inquiry. An informal 
proposal—with submission to your better judg- 
ment, Mr. Moy—is hardly out of place, under 
those circumstances, is it 7” 

Mr. Moy’s inexhaustible modesty gave way, 
without a struggle. The answer which he re- 
ceived had the 2ffect of puzzling him at the out- 
set of the invcstigation. A man of Sir Patrick’s 
experience must have known that Arnold’s mere 
assertion of hisown innocence could be productive 
of nothing but useless delay in the proceedings. 
And yet he sanctioned that delay. Was he pri- 
vately on the watch for any accidental circum- 
stance which might help him to better a case 
that he knew to be a bad one? 

Permitted to speak, Arnold spoke. The un- 
mistakable accent of truth was in every word 
that he uttered. He gave a fairly coherent ac- 
count of events, from the time when Geotfrey had 
claimed his assistance at the lawn-party to the 
time when he found himself at the door of the 
inn at Craig Fernie. There Sir Patrick inter- 
fered, and closed his lips. He asked leave to 
appeal to Geoffrey to confirm him. Sir Patrick 
amazed Mr. Moy by sanctioning this irregularity 
also. Arnold sternly addressed himself to Geot- 
frey. 

x Do you deny that what I have said is true?” 
he asked. 

Mr. Moy did his duty by his client. ‘‘ You 
are not bound to answe:,” he said, ‘‘ unless you 
wish it yourself.” 

Geoffrey slowly lifted his heavy head, and 
confronted the man whom he had betrayed. 

**T deny every word of it,” he answered— 
with a stolid defiance of tone and manner. 

** Have we had enough of assertion and coun- 
ter-assertion, Sir Patrick, by this time?’ asked 
Mr. Moy, with undiminished politeness. 

After first forcing Arnold—with some little 
difficulty—to control himself, Sir Patrick raised 
Mr. Moy’s astonishment to the culminating 
point. For reasons of his own, he determined 
to strengthen the favorable impression which 
Arnold's statement had plainly produced on his 
wife before the inquiry proceeded a step far- 
ther. 

‘**T must throw myself on your indulgence, 
Mr. Moy,” he said. ‘‘I have not had enough 
of assertion and counter-assertion, even yet.” 

Mr. Moy leaned back in his chair, with a 
mixed expression of bewilderment and resigna- 
tion. Either his colleague's intellect was in a 
failing state—or his colleague had some purpose 
in view which had not openly asserted itself yet. 
He began to suspect that the right reading of the 
riddle was involved in the latter of those two 
alternatives. Instead of entering any fresh pro- 
test, he wisely waited and watched. 

Sir Patrick went on unblushingly from one 
irregularity to another. 

‘*T request Mr. Moy’s permission to revert 


» 
to the alleged marriage, on the fourteenth of 


August, at Craig Fernie,” he said. ‘* Arnold 
Brinkworth! answer for yourself, in the pres- 
ence of the persons here assembled. In all that 
you said, and all that you did, while you were at 
the inn, were you not solely influenced by the 
wish to make Miss Silvester’s position as little 
painful to her as possible, and by anxiety to car- 
ry out the instructions given to you by Mr. 
Geoffrey Delamayn? Is that the whole truth ? 
‘That is the whole truth, Sir Patrick.” __ 
‘*On the day when you went to Craig Fernie, 
had you not, a few hours previously, applied for 
my permission to marry my niece?” : 
“*T applied for your permission, Sir Patrick ; 
and you gave it me.” ; 
‘¢From the moment when you entered the inn 
to the moment when you left it, were you abso- 
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lutely innocent of the slightest intention to mar- 
ry Miss Silvester ?” 

“No such th'~~ as the thought of marrying 
Miss Silveste entered my head.” 

** And this you sy, ou your word of honor as 
a gentleman ?” 

*¢On my word ©. honor as a gentleman.” 

Sir Patrick turned to Anne. 

** Was it a matter of necessity, Miss Silvester, 
that you should appear in the assumed character 
of a married woman—on the fourteenth of Au- 
gust last, at the Craig Fernie inn?” 

Anne looked away from Elanche for the first 
time. She replied to Sir Patrick quietly, readi- 
ly, firmly—Blanche looking at her, and listening 
to her with eager interest. 

“*T went to the inn alone, Sir Patrick. The 
landlady refused, in the plainest terms, to let me 
stay there, unless she was first satisfied that I 
was a married woman.” 

** Which of the two gentlemen did you expect 
to join you at the inn—Mr. Arnold Brinkworth, 
or Mr. Geoffrey Delamayn ?” 

‘* Mr. Geoffrey Delamayn.” 

‘* When Mr. Arnold Brinkworth came in his 
place, and said what was necessary to satisfy the 
scruples of the landlady, you understood that he 
was acting in your interests, from motives of 
kindness only, and under the instructions of Mr. 
Geoffrey Delamayn ?” 

‘* I understood that; and I objected as strong- 
ly as I could to Mr. Brinkworth placing himself 
in a false position on my account.” 

‘* Did your objection proceed from any knowl- 
edge of the Scottish law of marriage, and of the 
position in which the peculiarities of that law 
might place Mr. Brinkworth ?” 

**]T had no knowledge of the Scottish law. I 
had a vague dislike and dread of the deception 
which Mr. Brinkworth was practicing on the 

eople of the inn. And I feared that it might 
ead to some possible misinterpretation of me on 
the part of a person whom I dearly loved,” 

‘**'That person being my niece ?’ 

oc Yes.” 

**You appealed to Mr. Brinkworth (knowing 
of his attachment to my niece), in her name, 
and for her sake, to léave you to shift for your- 
self?” 

ak” Nae 

** As a gentleman who had given his promise 
to help and protect a lady, in the absence of the 
person whom she had depended on to join her, 
he refused to leave you to shift for yourself?” 

** Unhappily, he refused on that account.” 

**From first to last, you were absolutely in- 
nocent of the slightest intention to marry Mr. 
Brinkworth ?” 

**T answer, Sir Patrick, as Mr. Brinkworth 
has answered. No such thing as the thought of 
marrying him ever entered my head.” ——- 

** And this you say, on your oath as a Chris- 
tian woman ?” 

“*On my oath as a Christian woman.” 

Sir Patrick looked round at Blanche. Her 
face was hidden in her hands. Her step-mother 
was vainly appealing to her to compose herself. 

In the moment of silence that followed, Mr. 
Moy interfered in the interests of his client. 

**T waive my claim, Sir Patrick, to put any 
questions on my side. I merely desire to re- 
mind you, and to remind the company present, 
that all that we have just heard is mere assertion 
—on the part of two persons strongly interested 
in extricating themselves from a position which 
fatally compromises them both. The marriage 
which they deny I am now waiting to prove— 
not by assertion, on my side, but by appeal to 
competent witnesses.” 

After a brief consultation with her own solicit- 
or, Lady Lundie followed Mr. Moy, in stronger 
language still. 

**I wish you to understand, Sir Patrick, be- 
fore you proceed any farther, that I shall remove 
my step-daughter from the room if any more 
attempts are made to harrow her feelings and 
mislead her judgment. I want words to express 
my sense of this most cruel and unfair way of 
conducting the inquiry.” 

The London lawyer followed, stating his pro- 
fessional approval of his client’s view. ‘* As her 
ladyship’s legal adviser,” he said, *‘ I support the 
protest which her ladyship has just made.” 

Even Captain Newenden agreed in the gener- 
al disapproval of Sir Patrick’s conduct. ‘* Hear, 
hear!” said the captain, when the lawyer had 
spoken, ‘‘Quite right. 1 must say, quite 
right.” 

Apparently impenetrable to all due sense of 
his position, Sir Patrick addressed himself to 
Mr. Moy, as if nothing had happened. 

**Do you wish to produce your witnesses at 
once?” he asked. ‘“‘{ have not the least objec- 


tion to meet your views—on the understanding’ 


that I am permitted to return to the proceedings 
as interrupted at this point.” 

Mr. Moy considered. ‘The adversary (there 
could be no doubt of it by this time) had some- 
thing in reserve—and the adversary had not yet 
shown his hand. It was more immediately im- 
portant to lead him into doing this than to insist 
on rights and privileges of the purely formal 
sort. Nothing could shake the strength of the 
position which Mr. Moy occupied. ‘The longer 
Sir Patrick's irregularities delayed the proceed- 
ings, the more irresistibly the plain facts of the 
case would assert themselves—with all the force 
of contrast—out of the mouths of the witnesses 
who were in attendance down stairs. He de- 
termined to wait. 

** Reserving my right of objection, Sir Pat- 
rick,” he answered, ‘* I beg you to go on.” 

To the surprise of every body, Sir Patrick ad- 
dressed himself directly to Blanche—quoting the 
language in which Lady Lundie had spoken to 
lim, with perfect composure of tone and man- 
ner. 

‘*You know me well enough, my dear,” he 
said, ** to be assured that 1 am incapable of will- 





ingly harrowing your feelings or misleading your 
judgment. I have a question to ask you, which 
you can answer or not, entirely as you please.” 

Before he could put the question there was a 
momentary contest between Lady Lundie and 
her legal adviser, Silencing her ladyship (not 
Without difficulty), the London lawyer interposed. 
He also begged leave to reserve the right of objec- 
hon, so tar as Ais client was concerned. 

Sir Patrick assented by a sign, and proceeded 
to put his question to Blanche. 

**You have heard what Arnold Brinkworth 
has said, and what Miss Silvester has said,” he 
resumed. ‘*'T'he husband who loves you, and 
the sisterly friend who loves you, have each 
made a solemn declaration. Lecall your past 
experience of both of them; remember what 
they have just said; and now tell me—do you 
believe they have spoken falsely ?” 

Blanche answered on the instant. 

**T believe, uncle, they have spoken the truth !” 

Both the lawyers registered their objections. 
Lady Lundie made another attempt to speak, 
and was stopped once more—this time: by Mr. 
Moy as well as by her own adviser. Sir Patrick 
went on. 

** Do you feel any doubt as to the entire propri- 
ety of your husband's conduct and your friend’s 
conduct, now you have seen them and heard 
them, face to face ?” 

Blanche answered again, with the same ab- 
sence of reserve. 

**T ask them to forgive me,” she said. ‘‘I 
believe I have done them both a great wrong.” 

She looked at her husband first—then at 
Anne. Arnold attempted to leave his chair. 
Sir Patrick firmly restrained him. ‘* Wait!” he 
whispered. ‘* You don’t know what is coming.” 
Having said that, he turned toward Anne. 
Blanche’s look had gone to the heart of the 
faithful woman who loved her. Anne’s face was 
turned away—the tears were forcing themselves 
through the worn weak hands that tried vainly to 
hide them. 

The formal objections of the lawyers were 
registered once more. ‘Sir Patrick addressed 
himself to his niece for the last time. 

**You believe what Arnold Brinkworth has 
said ; you believe what Miss Silvester has said. 
You know that not even the thought of marriage 
was in the mind of either of them, at the inn. 
You know—whatever else may happen in the 
future—that there is not the most remote possi- 
bility of either of them consenting to acknowl- 
edge that they ever have been, or ever can be, 
Man and Wife. Is that enough for you? Are 
you willing, before this inquiry proceeds any 
farther, to take your husband's hand ; to return 
to your husband's protection; and to leave the 
rest to me—satisfied with my assurance that, on 
the facts as they happened, not even the Scotch 
Law can prove the monstrous assertion of the 
marriage at Craig Fernie to be true?” 

Lady Lundie rose. Both the lawyers rose. 
Arnold sat lost in astonishment. Geotfrey him- 
self—brutishly careless thus far of all that had 
passed—lifted his head with a sudden start. in 
the midst of the profound impression thus pro- 
duced, Blanche, on whose decision the whole fu- 
ture course of the inquiry now turned, answered 
in these words : 

*T hope you will not think me ungrateful, 
uncle. I am sure that Arnold has not, know- 
ingly, done me any wrong. But I can’t go back 
to him until I am first certain that 1 am his 
wife.” 

Lady Lundie embraced her step-daughter, 
with a sudden outburst of affection. *‘* My dear 
child!” exclaimed her ladyship, fervently. ** Well 
done, my own dear child!” 

Sir Patrick's head dropped on his breast. 
**Oh, Blanche! Blanche!” Arnold heard him 
whisper to himself; ‘* if you only knew what you 
are forcing me to!” 

Mr. Moy put in his word, on Blanche’s side 
of the question. 

‘*T must most respectfully express my approv- 
al also of the course which the young lady has 
taken,” he said, ‘* A more dangerous compro- 
mise than the compromise which we have just 
heard suggested it is difficult to imagine. With 
all deference to Sir Patrick Lundie, his opinion 
of the impossibility of proving the marriage at 
Craig Fernie remains to be confirmed as the 
right one. My own professional opinion is op- 
posed to it. ‘The opinion of another. Scottish 
lawyer (in Glasgow) is, to my certain knowl- 
edge, opposed to it. If the young lady had not 
acted with a wisdom and courage which do her 
honor, she might have lived to see the day when 
her reputation would have been destroyed, and 
her children declared illegitimate. Who is to 
say that cir€umstances may not happen in the 
future which may force Mr. Brinkworth or Miss 
Silvester—one or the other—to assert the very 
marriage which they repudiate now? Who is to 
say that interested relatives (property being con- 
cerned here) may not, in the lapse of years, dis- 
cover motives of their own for questioning the 
asserted marriage in Kent? I acknowledge that 
I envy the immense self-confidence which em- 
boldens Sir Patrick to venture, what he is will- 
ing to venture upon his own individual opinion 
on an undecided point of law.” 

He sat down amidst a murmur of approval, and 
cast a slyly-expectant look at his defeated adver- 
sary. ‘* If that doesn’t irritate him into showing 
his hand,” thought Mr. Moy, ‘‘ nothing will!” 

Sir Patrick slowly raised his head. There was 
no irritation—there was only distress in his face 
—when he spoke next. 

‘¢T don’t propose, Mr. Moy, to argue the point 
with you,” he said, gently. ‘‘I can understand 
that my conduct must necessarily appear strange 
and even blameworthy, not in your eyes only, but 
in the eyes of others. My young friend here will 
tell you” (he looked toward Arnold) ‘‘that the 
view which you express as to the future peril in- 
yolved in this case was once the view in my mind 
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too, and that in what I have done thus far I have 
acted in direct contradiction to advice which I 
myself gave at no very distant period. Excuse 
me, if you please, from entering (for the picsent 
at least) into the motive which has influenced .:e 
from the time when I entered this room. My 
position is one of unexampled responsibility and 
of indescribable distress. May I appeal to that 
statement to stand as my excuse, if I plead for 
a last extension of indulgence toward the last ir- 
regularity of which I shall be guilty, in connec- 
tion with these proceedings ?” 

Lady Lundie alone resisted the unaffected and 
touching dignity with which those words were 
spoken. 

‘We have had enough of irregularity,” she 
said, sternly. ‘‘I, for one, object to more.” 

Sir Patrick waited patiently for Mr. Moy’s re- 
ply. The Scotch lawyer and the English lawyer 
looked at each other—and understood each oth- 
er. Mr. Moy answered for both. 

** We don’t presume to restrain you, Sir Pat- 
rick, by other limits than those which, as a gen- 
tleman, you impose on yourself. Subject,” add- 
ed the cautious Scotchman, “to the right of 
objection which we have already reserved.” 

**Do you object to my speaking to your cli- 
ent?” asked Sir Patrick. . 

“To Mr. Geoffrey Delamayn ?” 

"Tek" 

All eyes turned on Geoffrey. He was sitting 
half asleep, as it seemed—with his heavy hands 
hanging listlessly over his knees, and his chin 
resting on the hooked handle of his stick. 

Looking toward Anne, when Sir Patrick pro- 
nounced Geotfrey’s name, Mr. Moy saw a change 
in her. She withdrew her hands from her face, 
and turned suddenly toward her legal adviser. 
Was she in the secret of the carefully concealed 
object at which his opponent had been aiming 
from the first? Mr. Moy decided to put that 
doubt to the test. He invited Sir Patrick, by a 
gesture, to proceed, Sir Patrick addressed him- 
self to Geoffrey. 

** You are seriously interested in this inquiry,” 
he said ; *‘ and you have taken no part in it yet. 
‘Take a part in it now. Look at this lady.” 

Geoffrey never moved. 

“I’ve seen enough of her already,” he said, 
brutally. 

‘*You may well be ashamed to look at her,” 
said Sir Patrick, quietly. ‘* But you might have 
acknowledged it in fitter words, Carry your 
memory back to the fourteenth of August. Do 
you deny that you promised to marry Miss Sil- 
vester privately at the Craig Fernie inn?” 

‘**T object to that question,” said Mr. Moy. 
** My client is under no sort of obligation to an- 
swer it.” 

Geoffrey's rising temper—ready to resent any 
thing—resented his adviser’s interference. ‘I 
shall answer if I like,” he retorted, insolently. 
He looked up for a moment at Sir Patrick, with- 
out moving his chin from the hook of his stick. 

then he looked down again. ‘*I do deny it,” 
he said. 

‘** You deny that you have promised to marry 
Miss Silvester ?” 

~-Te, 

‘**T asked you just now to look at her—” 

** And I told you I had seen enough of her al- 
ready.” 

** took at me. In my presence, and in the 
presence of the other persons here, do you deny 
that you owe this lady, by your own solemn en- 
gagement, the reparation of marriage ?” 

He suddenly lifted his head. His eyes, after 
resting for an instant only on Sir Patrick, turned, 
little by little; and, brightening slowly, fixed 
themselves with a hideous, tigerish glare on 
Anne’s face. ‘‘I know what I owe her,” he 
said. 

The devouring hatred of his look was matched 
by the ferocious vindictiveness of his tone, as he 
spoke those words. It was horrible to see him; 
it was horrible to hear him. Mr. Moy said to 
him, in a whisper, ‘* Control yourself, or I will 
throw up your case.” 

Without answering—without even listening— 
he lifted one of his hands, and looked at it va- 
cantly. He whispered something to himself; 
and counted out what he was whispering slowly ; 
in divisions of his own, on three of his fingers in 
succession. He fixed his eyes again on Anne, 
with the same devouring hatred in their look, 
and spoke (this time directly addressing himself 
to her) with the same ferocious vindictiveness in 
his tone. ‘* But for you, I should be married to 
Mrs. Glenarm. But for you, I should be fiiends 
with my father. But for you, I should have won 
the race. 1 know what I owe ycu.” His loose- 
ly hanging hands stealthily clenched themselves. 
His head sank again on his broad breast. He 
said no more. 

Not a soul moved—not a word was spoken. 
The same common horror held them all speech- 
less. Anne's eyes turned once more on Blanche. 
Anne’s courage upheld her, even at that moment. 

Sir Patrick rose. ‘The strong emotion which 
he had suppressed thus far, showed itself plainly 
in his face—uttered itself plainly in his voice. 

‘** Come into the next room,” he said to Anne. 
**T must speak to you instantly !” 

Without noticing the astonishment that he 
caused ; without paying the smallest attention to 
the remonstrances addressed to him by his sister- 
in-law and by the Scotch lawyer, he took Anne 
by the arm—opened the folding-doors at one end 
of the room—entered the room beyond with her 
—and closed the doors again. 

Lady Lundie appealed to her legal adviser. 
Blanche rose—advanced a few steps—and stood 
in breathless suspense, looking at the folding- 
doors. Arnold advanced a step, to speak to his 
wife. The captain approached Mr. Moy. 

** What does this mean?” he asked. : 

Mr. Moy answered, in strong agitation on his 
side. 

‘It means that I have not been properly in- 
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structed. Sir Patrick Lundie has some evidence 
in his possession that seriously compromises Mr, 
Delamayn’s case. He has shrunk from produc- 
ing it hitherto—he finds himself forced to pro- 
duce it now. How is it,” asked the lawyer, turn- 
ing sternly on his client, ‘* that you have left me 
in the dark ?” 

**T know nothing about it,” answered Geof- 
frey, without lifting his head. 

Lady Lundie signed to Blanche to stand aside, 


and advanced toward the folding-doors. Mr. 
Moy stopped her. 
** I advise your ladyship to be patient. Inter- 


ference is useless there.” 

**Am I not to interfere, Sir, in my own 
house ?”’ 

** Unless Iam entirely mistaken, madam, the 
end of the proceedings in your house is at hand. 
You will damage your own interests by interfer- 
ing. Let us know what we are about at last. 
Let the end come.” 

Lady Lundie yielded, and returned to her 
place. They all waited in silence for the open- 
ing of the doors, 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 
Tux German Question—“ Haf some peer ?” 


A TREATISE ON ETIQUETTE. 

Never eat soup with a fork. 

If you want to ran for office next fall, nominate 
yourself at once, and pitch right inte the caldron with 
a vim. 

If you see Jones at the theatre with a young lady, 
yell out, “* Hello, Jones, how is your wife?” Jones 
will think it fanny. 

Young ladies, always ~“ precedence to age, and 
never go to the wash-tub if your mother or grand- 
mother are present; they might consider it disre- 
spectful. 

In the dining-room no gentleman will sit on the ta- 
ble, nor is it polite to get under it until too drank to 
sit in a chair. 





_-_- 
At a school examination in New Bedford last week 
the teacher sought to develop the “general intelli- 
gence” of an infant class by asking, “ What are cows 
good for?” After a moment's pause a small hand 
went up with tremendous energy. ‘Well, Johnny, 
what is it?” ‘“Tbeir thomachth are good for tripe," 
shouted the young savant. 





At a recent parish meeting a strait-laced and most 
exemplary curate submitted a report in writing of the 
destitute widows and others who stood in need of as- 
sistance from the parish. ‘Are you sure, reverend 
Sir,” asked another solemn brother, “that you have 
embraced all the widows?” He said he believed he 
had. 





Mr. Jones was afflicted, aud thus he told his sorrow: 
“ By dabe is Jodes—Daddle Jodes. I ab the bost bis- 
erable bad udder the sud. I ab eterdaily catchig 
code, so that I dever cad talk plaid. I tried every 
thig id the world to prevedt it; subber ad widter, it's 
all the sabe. I breathe through by bouth frob Jadu- 
ary to Decebber, frob the begiddig to the edd of the 
year. I’ve tried every systeb of bedicid, but id vaid. 
All kides of teas, broths, ad old wibbid dostrubs have 
bid tried. I've swallowed edongh of theb to drowd 
be; but it’s do use. Dothig udder heaved cad keep 
by feet warb; dothig keeps be frob catchig code.” 





“ How does the Empress Eugénie dress?” inquired 
an inguisitive female of a bachelor friend just returned 
from Paris. “Like a woman,” was the brusque reply. 
“Of course,” continued the inquirer; “bat 4 wish to 
know whether she wears costly dresses." ‘I under- 
stand you, madam," was the ungallant response ; 
“she dresses like a woman—wearing the most costly 
garments she can procure.” 

aaidiinanees 

A Portland club has the following question pro- 
posed for discussion: ‘Can a big man ache harder 
than a little man?" 








—— 
Hicu-Tonep Men—The tenor singers. 
=_— 

The recent action of the jury of Wyoming women in 
convicting a man of manslaughter, shows that the 
weakness of the sex is not prejudicial to justice—that 
is, female juries will not favor malefactors. 
ee 

“Ah,” said old Mrs. Doosenbury, “larning is a 
great thing! I've often felt the need of it. Why. 
would you believe it, I'm now sixty years old, and I 
only know the name of three months in the year, and 
them's spring, fall, and auntumm. I larnt the names 
of them when I was a lectle bit of a gal!" 

- _——__—_ 








A Mepicat Question—Is opening a fead-letter a 
post-mortem examination ? 

—_-— —— 

A lady teacher in the Baptist Sunday-school at 
Orange recently had occasion to illustrate a lesson on 
“faith,” by the story of a child who was told by his 
father to drop from an elevated place into his arms. 
The father could not be seen by the child, yet, when 
commanded, it dropped. Upon the teacher asking 
her class what was shown by this story, a bright lit- 
tle fellow immediately replied: “It showed he had 
pluck {” 





OT 

A lawyer built him an office in the form of a hexa- 
gon. The novelty of the structure atiracted the at- 
tention of some Irishmen who were passing by. They 
made a full stop, and viewed the building very critic- 
ally. The lawyer, somewhat disgusted at their curi- 
osity, raised the window, put his bead out, and ad- 
dressed them: ‘‘What do you stand there for, like a 
pack of blockheads, Kazing at my office? Do you 
take itforachurch?” “ Faix,” answered one of them 
“T was thinking so till I saw the divil poke his head 
out of the windy.” 

een 

If you want to get a sure crop and a big yield sow 

wild oats. 


A gentleman, dressed in the height of fashion, and 
who had arrived at the Northern Central Dépdt, in Bal- 
timore, from some point North, rushed up to the bag- 
gage-room, and in a ee ee manner demanded 
that his baggage should be given to him in preference 
to all other customers. His manner was somewhat 
offensive, and when informed, by a plainly clad but 
humorous-looking son of the Emerald Isle, that he 
must have patience, and wait his turn, he turned epee 
the adviser and imparter of knowledge with, “Sir, 
you're an ass.” The honest Irishman gazed at him 
an instant, and then —, “And you, Sir, are an 
ape; and what a pity it is that when we two were 
made bastes that ye wasn't made an illiphant, 80 that 
ye could have yer blasted trunk under your uose all 
the time.” 





SS 
“So you are going to rf a school ?” said a young 
lady to her old aunt. ‘Well, for my part, sooner 
than do that, I would marry a widower with nine 
children.” “I should prefer thet myself,” was the 
reply; ‘but where is the widower r” 
— A 


The agent for a patent coffin says, in his circular: 
“Undertakers who -+have used it pronounce it a pei- 
fect success, and we ask you to try it, free of charge, 
and judge for yourself.” 





nd 
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MARK LEMON.—|Puorograru rurnisuep By E. B. Fay, New York.) 


MARK LEMON. 


Mr. Mark Lemon, weil known both in En- 
gland and this country as the editor of Punch, 
as a successful dramatist and pleasant story- 
writer, whose portrait we give on this page, died 
in L non the 23d ult., at the age of 62. His 
earliest literary efforts were dramatic productions, 
and he occasionally appeared on the stage. On 
the establishment of Punch he was made associ- 
ate editor of that entertaining comic journal, and 


remained in that position until the retirement of | 


the editor, Mr. Henry Mayuew, when he suc 


ceeded to the chief post, and held it till his death. 
Mr. Lemon was popular as a writer, and a fa- 
vorite in society. In addition to his contribu- 





WESTON, THE PEDESTRIAN. 


dertook rather as an amateur than as a profes- 
sional player. It will be difficult to find a man 
to fill the position he so long occupied as editor 


tions to Punch, he wrote upward of sixty dramatic | of the most successful comic periodical ever 
| established. 
i] 


pieces, and numerous articles and stories for the 
English literary journals and magazines. He 
also edited a collection of jests, and wrote a large 
number of songs. Recently he played the char- 
acter of Falstaff at one of the London theatres, 
and, according to the popular verdict, was very 
successful. ‘The stout, massive frame and genial 


countenance which he possessed no doubt helped 
to secure public favor in this part, which he un- | 





WESTON, THE PEDESTRIAN. 


WE give on this page a portrait of Mr. Ep- 
WARD Payson Weston, the well-known pedes- 


trian, who has just accomplished the feat of walk- | 
| minutes, 


ing one hundred miles in twenty-one hours and 














THE EXECUTION OF THE 
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CUBAN PATRIOT, 





(June 11, 1870, 


{Puorocraruep By FREpRIKs. } 


forty minutes—twenty minutes less than the 
time required by his wager. The performance 
| took place at the Empire Rink, in Third Avenue. 
| He made about nine stoppages for rest during his 
walk, none of which was longer than ten minutes. 
His chief nourishment was beef-tea, together with 
crackers, raw eggs, and lemonade. He accom- 
plished the one hundred miles without giving 


| evidences of any great strain on his mental or 


physical system, being nearly as fresh at the fin- 
ish as he was at the opening. ‘The first fifty 
miles were made in ten hours and thirty - five 
His quickest mile was done in about 











GENERAL GOICOURIA, AT HAVANA.—[See Pace 381.] 





we 11, 1870.] 
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eleven minutes, and his best single circuit of the 
rink in one minute and twenty seconds. The 
close of his performance was witnessed by an 
audience of at least 5000 people, who greeted 
his triumph with enthusiastic applause. 


THE EXECUTION OF GOICOURIA. 


WE give on page 380 a representation of the 
execution of General 1soMINGO DE GOICOURIA, a 
brave and energetic Cuban soldier, who died by 
the garrote at Havana on the 7th of May. 
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IN THE WOODS.—[Drawy sy K. Bopmen.] 


General Gorcovrtra had been for more than a 
quarter of a century closely identified with the 
revolutionary cause in Cuba. A native of that 
island, and married to a lady of large possessions 
there, he was, many years ago, compelled to fly 
his home on account of his political sympathies, 
and take up his residence in this country. In 
all the subsequent movements in behalf of Cuban 
independence he took an active and prominent 
part. He was the friend and associate of Loprz 
in his enterprises, though he remained in this 
country, devoting all his time, energy, and means 
to the organization and direction of the plans set 


on foot to liberate Cuba from the Spanish yoke 
The failure of the expeditions under Lorrz and 
QuITMAN seemed not to dampen his enthusi 
asm in the cause; and when the present insur- 
rection broke out he was among the first to en- 
gage in the war of liberation. As in former en- 
terprises, he acted mainly as an organizer and 
manager of expeditions from this country. He 
was recently capturea on an isle": near the coast 
of Cuba, taken to Havana, and immediately ex- 
ecuted, 

By the death of General Gotcourta the Cuban 
cause has sustained a serious loss, 


A HANDY MAN. 


Ix the year 18— there resided in the north of 
England a gentleman who was known as Sir 
William Marston. He was one of those men 
who are cool and calculating—always looking 
before them. He had made all his money at 
iron-working; but after ing got his title, he 
thought fit to ‘‘ sell out” and retire. 

He accordingly chose a residence in Durham, 
| and resided there for three years, when he de- 
| termined to build a large mansion for himself; 


| and he accordingly consulted with an architect, 
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and the drawings and specifications were made 
out, tenders received, and the work proceeded 
with. - 

Now when this mansion was built, Sir William 
found that every one was admiring it, and artists 
came and sketched it before the glass was in the 
wind Every one declared it perfection, all 
but Sir William himself. 

A very unpleasant idea had come into Sir 
William's head. He intended to keep a good 
many valuables and money on the premises. 
Thus the question arose, “‘ Was it burglar- 
proof?” ‘The architevt assured him it was; the 
inspector of police said so too; he thought so 
himself, but he would like to be sure. ‘The fol- 


ws, 


»Jowing advertisement accordingly appeared in 


some of the local papers a few days after the 
house was finished : 
TOTICE TO BURGLARS AND OTHERS. — 
Wuenreas, Sir William Marston, having gone to 
great expense in the buildiug of his pew mansion, 


. © Fallow Hill,” is desirous of ascertaining whether it 


be burglar-proof or not, and with that object has 
laced in his writing-table drawer the sum of five 
f indred pounds. And whosoever shall, with the or- 
dinary appliances of a burglar, contriveto abstract the 
sald tive hundred pounds without being caught in the 
act, shall be permitted to enjoy the same, on condition 
that he write to the said Sir William Marston and 
fully inform him how he did succeed in abstractiag 
the same; and be it known, no steps shall be taken 
to recover the money or bring the offender to justice. 
But if the said burgiar be caught, he shall be bound 
to state how he entered the premises, and how he pro- 
posed abstracting the money, and he shall then be per- 
mitted to depart. 

A week passed, and Sir William was getting 
in servants for his establishment, buying furni- 
ture, horses and carriages, and all the parapher- 
nalia necessary for the comfort of a mansion. 
Still there came no answer to his extraordinary 
advertisement. At last a thought struck him. 
He put the advertisement in again, adding that 
**no extraordinary precautions would be taken 
to preserve the house from being broken into.” 

The next day Sir William was sitting in the 
small room adjoining his office, quietly reading 
a book, when the footman entered and stood 
waiting till his master should speak, 

** Well?” at last he said, looking up. 

‘* A man wanting to speak to you, Sir. Says 
he believes you want 2 groom. He can groom, 
Sir; harness a horse, clean a carriage, fust-rate 
at gardening, rubbing up knives and forks, clean- 
windows—in fact, Sir, I assure you, by his 
account, he is a ‘very handy man.’” 


’ 


ing 
own 

** What sort of a man is he ?’ 

** Decent enough, Sir—tall, determined-look- 
ing; a kind of man as would knock dander out 
of you, Sir, or could—” 

‘** That will do; show him in.” 

‘*He has a portmanteau, Sir. 
care of it? It might—” 

** Less o’ your lip!”” Sir William was becom- 
ing the iron-founder again. ‘*Show him in!” 

Hie was shown in, and began to run up his ac- 
complishments, which, to Sir William, seeme 
very suitable to him. He was just the sort of 
man he wanted, and Sir William began to think 
of clenching the bargain 

While they were quibbling about terms they 
were assailed by a strong smell of burning, and 
a scream suddenly startled them. Upon hear- 
ing loud shouts of * Fire!” Sir William and the 
man instantly rushed to the door; but the man 
suddenly fell headlong on the floor, Sir William 
darting off to the scene of the conflagration. 

Upon arriving in the ball he found volumes of 
smoke coming from a cupboard under the stairs, 
aud he immediately ordered in the little hand 
fire-engine kept in the kitchen (a thing no man- 
sion should be without). He ran it up to the 
cupboard-door, and, seizing the hose in his left 
hand, he commenced to pump furiously with the 
right, and the little lever-handle was almost in- 
visible, with such speed did it go up and down. 
The footman kicked away the portmanteau, that 
had been left in the hall, and burst the eupboard- 
door open, and then proceeded to drag to light a 
vast assortment of rags, and brown paper, and 
damp straw, all of which made a terrible smoke, 
although no flame was visible. It was soon put 
out, and Sir William returned to his room. 

He found the door locked on the inside upon 
his arrival; but this did not startle him at first. 
He knocked, but he got no answer; so, quietly 
stepping back along the passage (being a power- 
ful man), he flung himself at the door, and it 
gave way with a crash, The room was empty. 

He looked every where, and found two things 
—viz., that the window was wide open, and that 
his five hundred pounds were gone. 

He was mortified in the extreme. Had this 
man who wanted a situation taken his money ? 
If so, was it a plot to do so, or merely that, 
knowing there was money there, he had availed 
himself of the opportunity and taken it? He 
thought the latter. 

The man that was at the porter’s lodge said 
that he saw a man come in the morning of the 
fire with a portmanteau, and that soon afterward 
he saw him running toward the gate, saying he 
was going for the fire-engines; so he let him 





Shall I take 


The next morning Sir William received a let- 
ter by the post, which puzzled him not a little. 
It ran as follows: 


“*Srr,—Having seen your advertisement in the —— 
inviting burglars.to break in and steal, I thought that 
as it was hardly to be called a crime, this house- 
breaking—beiny, ip fact, an out-of-the-way proof of 
the safety of your house—I might with safety venture 
to show you that ‘forcible entry’ is not the only way 
of robbing a house. And, moreover, as you specified 
so accurately where the rhino was, I determined to 


it. 
“I accordingly took an old postnentonn, and filled 
it with some very smoky and inflammable, but not 
dangerous, materials; and, donning some old clothes, 
I proceeded to your mansion. 

“As I had often visited it while it was building, I 
knew it well; and so, upon giving an elaborate mes- 
sige to the footman, I staid in the hall while he de- 
livered it; but I was not idle. I knew of the cup- 


board under the stairs, and immediately opening it 
(for the key was in it), I emptied my portmantean, 
aud lighted a match and applied it to the damp straw 


| 





| 


| while running for the door; but picked myself up im- 
| mediately, locked the door, forced all the drawers of 
| your writing-table, pocketed the money, — lifting 
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and the bits of brown paper, and then I quietly closed 
the door and pocketed the key, knowing it would be 
some time before the smoke would ooze through. 

‘“‘T then palavered to — Highness till the alarm 
was given, whereupon I pretended to trip and fall 


up the window, leaped on to the lawn—a jump, 
certainly; but I ran off toward the gate. Here I was 
st.jped. I pointed to the smoke coming through the 
hall-door, said I was going for the engines, and then 
quietiy returned home. 

“It is my intention to indulge in a tour to the Unit- 
ed States with the five hundred pounds I procured by 
my ingenuity. 

** Pray remember they are not all thieves that steal, 
and believe me, yours truly, 

“A Very Hanpy Man.” 


Sir William never put any more advertise- 
ments in the paper to say whiere his money was. 








“THEY SAY.” 


No words can condemn too strongly the gross- 
er and more malignant furms of backbiting and 
scandal. The ancient laws, **Thou shalt not 
bear false witness against thy neighbor,” ‘* Thou 
shalt not go up and down as a tale-bearer among 
thy people,” are for all time. The Divine opin- 
ion of such conduct is concisely and judicially 
given—for example, ‘‘ He who uttereth slander 
is a very fool ;” ‘* He who goeth about as a slan- 
derer revealeth secrets ; but he who is of a faith- 
ful spirit concealeth a matter ;” ‘‘ The words of 
a tale-bearer are like sportive ones, yet they go 
down into the innermost parts of the body.” 

There is, however, a somewhat milder form of 
this evil, of which too many are more or less 
guilty. It appears in the use of the insignificant, 
sneaking, half-apologetic phrase, ‘‘’ They say—;” 
the sentence being generally completed with 
something damaging to the character of the per- 
son spoken of. Several friends meet at an even- 
ing party, or in the street, when the name of 
some one not present is mentioned, and forthwith 
one of the compaay speaks quietly, gently, and 
with professed sympathy, or regret, or mild cen- 
sure, or solemn disapprobation in the tones of 
his voice to the following effect: ‘* They say he 
has a great many bills in the market, and will 
find it difficult to meet them.” Or, ‘* They sa 
that his bankruptcy was a good thing for him.” 
Or, ‘* They say that he is a perfect bear at home.” 
Or, ‘* They say he didn’t marry the woman he 
wanted.” Or, ‘* They say she is very fond of 
dress, and gets things unknown to her husband.” 
Or, ** They say no servant stays with her longer 
than a month; they can’t bear her.” Or, ** They 
say she is not what she pretends to be.” 

These are fair average specimens of ‘‘ sayings” 
that may not perhaps be called slanderous, but 
which are decidedly mischievous. It is not neces- 
sary to look far for the reason of their use. Men 
believe evil of others more readily or more easily 
than they believe good. <A late writer exposes 
this sad failing of human nature in the following 
incisive terms: ‘* How comes it that the evil men 
say spreads so widely and lasts so long, while our 
good, kind words don’t seem, somehow, to take 
root and bear blossom? Is it that in the stony 
hearts of mankind these pretty flowers can’t find 
a place to grow? Certain it is that scandal is a 
good, brisk talk, whereas praise of one’s neigh- 
bor is by no means lively hearing. An acquaint- 
ance grilled, scored, deviled, and served with 
mustar:’ and cayenne pepper, excites the appe- 
tite; whereas a slice of cold friend, with currant 
jelly, is but a sickly, unrelishing meat.” 

The expression ‘“‘ The. say—” is most gen- 
erally usoc. in retailing small its of scandal. ‘The 
speak>r in eff says, ‘‘ Now, J am not responsi- 
ble fo this, J do not vouch for its truth; but you 
wore speaking just now of Smith. Well, they 
say—” and out comes something not altogether 
to Smith's credit. Observe, the speaker does not 
wish to give you the unclean thing as from him- 
self; he carries, as it were, a pair of moral tongs, 
with which he handles the matter, and when he 
has put down the tongs he says, ‘J am not dirty.” 





THE AMERICAN ORGAN. 

OrGanN with voice: this is one of the invaria- 
ble links in nature. The piano-forte is bright, 
sparkling, incisive; its clear-cut phrases repre- 
sent well the movements of instrumental melo- 
dy, but its contact with that finest organ—the 
human yoice—is slight and momentary. Its 
tones may be likened to the microscopic stones 
that form a mosaic picture, in which you can 
have juxtaposition of color only: the separate 
hues may show lovely contrasts, but they never 
blend as do the same colors under the painter's 
brush. But the sustaining power of harmony, 
the intellectual beauty of counterpoint, these are 
felt only when the singer’s bland and flowing 
style is supplemented by the continuous volume 
of wind instruments. Hence it is no wonder 
that for social occasions, for musical practice, 
and for worship in chapels and churches, the 
reed organ, as it now exists, with its ample pow- 
er and variety of tone, its appliances for musical 
effect, has come into such general use. The 
AMERICAN OrGAN made by S. D. & H. W. 
Smiru, of Boston, ranks deservedly first of its 
class, and grows yearly into more extended use, 
with ever-increasing approbation. Read their 
advertisement on the last page of this paper.— 
—[Com.] 


BEWARE OF LEAD POISONS 


In the form of liquid washes for the complexion 
or mineral cosmetics that ruin and shorten life. 
There is but one way of removing impurity from 
the complexion, and that is by removing it from 
the blood. ‘This desideratum is achieved by 
taking STarForD’s Iron anv SutpHur Pow- 
DERs, one element of which infuses new life into 


WEERLY. 
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causes external eruptions and discolorations, and | 
sends them to the surface with the perspiration, 
whence they are ejected through the sieve-like 
structure of the epidermis. 

Sold by druggists. 1 Package, 12 Pow- 
ders, $1; 3 Packages, $2 50. Mailed free. 
Money sent at our risk.—Hatt & Rucket, 218 
Greenwich Street, N.Y. 





FRECKLES. 

Or all the effects that exposure of the skin to 
the air or sun produces, the most disagreeable is 
called freckle or tan. If spread over the entire 
surface of the parts exposed, it is called tan; if 
scattered at intervals, freckles. The finest skins 
are most subject to them. ‘The Kalliston pre- 
pared by JoserH Burnett & Co., Boston, con- 
tains a peculiar erasive property which will re- 
move these disagreeable stains. It is at the 
same time perfectly harmless, allays all tenden- 
cy to inflammation, and renders the complexion 
clear and beautiful. For sale by all dealers.— 
[ Com. ] 





Panio-Strvck Bravty.—It is a terrible shock to a 
charming woman — indeed, to any woman—to find 
that her teeth are “ beginning to go.” Never will any 
human being who uses the fragrant Sozovonr make 
that discovery.—[Com.} 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Pimples on the Face. 


For Comedones, Black-Worms or Grubs, Pimply 
Eruptions, and Blotched Disfigurations on the Face, 
juse Perry's Comedone and Pimple Remedy. Depot, 
49 Bond Street, N.Y. Sold by all Druggists. 


For Moth Patches, Freckles, & Tan, 


Use “Perry’s Mgth and Freckle Lotion.” The only 

reliable and harmless remedy known to science. Pre- 

by Dr. B, C. PERRY, 49 Bond St, N.Y. Sold 
y Druggists every where. 





STANDARD PHONOGRAPHY. — 
The best Short-Hand has been learned 
by many thousands, without a teacher, 
from Grauam’s Hanp-Boox. $2 20, 
eg 8c.; Two Hours’ 

‘ourse, 25c.; Pocket Reading Exer- 
cises, 25c.; Weekly Phonographic Vis- 
itor, 12c.a No.; $3 a year. Address 
A. J. GRAHAM, 563 Broadway, N. Y. 


$34 PER DAY. | 
AGENTS WANTED! 


in every Town, County, and State, to canvass for 


HENRY WARD BEECHER’S GREAT PAPER, 


with which is GIVEN AWAY 

that superb and world-renowned work of art, ‘“‘ Mar- 
shall’s Household Engraving of Wash- 
ington.” ‘The best paper and the grandest engray- 
ing in America. Agents report ‘making $17 in half 
a day.” ‘Sales easier than books, and profits great- 
er.” Ladies or gentlemen desiring immediate and 
largely remunerative employment, k canvassers, 
and all soliciting agents will find more money in this 
than any thingelse. It issomething entirely new, bein 
an unprecedented combination and very taking. Senc 
for circular and terms to J. B. FORD & CO., 39 
Park Row, New York. 


ELF-IMPROVEMENT.—New Vol.! Lib- 
eral Premiums! Subscribe Now! with the July 
No. Tue Prorortat Purenorocioat Journat begins 
its 5ist Vol., at $3 00 a year, or $1 50 for half a year. 
Order at once. Address 8. R. WELLS, 
889 Broadway, New York. 


ROMAN 


SASHES. SCARFS, AND TIES, 
GENUINE GOODS, 


OPEN TO-DAY, 


aT 


UNION ADAMS & CO., 
637 BROADWAY. 
Fishing in American Waters. 


Opening of the Season for Angling and Fish-Farm- 
ing. To the angler or the fish-culturist Scott’s book 
on “Fishing in American Waters” will prove a real 
vade mecum in every thing about angling and breed- 
ing fishes. 

Sent throughout the United States, pompald, for 
$3 50. HARPER & BROTHERS, 

Franklin Square, N. Y. 


Genuine Irish Poplins. 


INGLIS & TINCKLER, 
Irish Poplin Manufacturers, 


7 & 8 Eustace Street, Dublin, 


Respectfully intimate that they have opened an estab- 
lishment at 167 Recent Street, Lonpon, for the sale 
of their superior Irish Poplins; the stock is large and 
well assorted, comprising all the different makes in 
Irish Poplin, while the prices are the same as those 
charged in Dublin. At the desire of numerous cus- 
tomers, a well-selected stock of real Balbriggan Hosi- 
ery is also kept, so that visitors to England can now 
purchase both these articles in London with the cer- 
tainty of getting them genuine and at Dublin prices. 


Please Note Address: 
167 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


ITCHELL’S COMBINATION KER- 
OSENE COOKING STOVE.—Only One 





























the torpid cirenlation, while the other separates 





from the blood the infectious principle which | 


Cent to cook your breakfast. Send for descriptive 


REMOVAL. 

S. W. GEERY & C®O, wil! remove to southeast 
corner of 34th Street and Broadway, Ist of Muy. 
‘importers and Wholesale and Retail Dealers in Teas, 
Wines, Cigars, and 

CHOICE FAMILY GROCERIE 


Formerly I. & W. Geer: No. 719 
Established in 1804. ” New Tou” 
The selection of Choice Teas and Old Wines has 
been the special business of this house for years. 
Constantly on hand, a full assortment of every thing 
appertaining to the Grocery Trade. Catalogues sent 
by mail. Orders will be called for (in the clty) every 
morning, if desired. 

Goods shipped to all parts of the country. 


Three Requisites of Health. 


If all the sickly people in the world were to take to 
their beds and demand medical treatment, there 
would not be doctors enough to attend them, nor a 
sufficient number of the robust to nurse them. Three 
conditions are absolutely essential to health, viz., a 
good appetite, easy digestion, and the ability to sleep 
soundly. Seven-eighths of the many thousands who 
suffer from indisposition, yet do not labor under se- 
rious disease, complain that they “can’t eat,” that 
their stomachs are “‘ out of order,” or that they “ don’t 
sleep well.” For this class of ailments few persons 
think of calling in a physician. Nor is it necessary, 
inasmuch as a course of 


Hostetter’s Bitters 


will certainly relieve the derangements of the stom- 
ach, the liver, and the nervous system, from which 
want of appetite, indigestion, and sleeplessness arise. 
This excellent vegetable tonic and corrective is also 
a delightful anodyne. Insomnia (or incapacity to 
sleep) which has resisted all the ordinary remedies, 
will yield readily to a dose of this pleasant sedative 
taken just before retiring to rest. In ordinary med- 
ical practice, it is usual to give a stomachic, an aperi- 
ent, an invigorant, a soporific, or an antiseptic, as the 
case for the time being may seem more particularly 
to require; but in this grand restorative all these 
medicinal properties, and many others, are blended in 
due proportion. Thus the digestion is stimulated, 
while the bowels are regulated, the liver toned, the 
strength recruited, the nerves calmed, the fluids puri- 
fied, and the circulation equalized. It is believed that 
there is no other restorative and regulating medicine 
in the world which acts so beneficlally and agreeably 
upon all the assimilating and secretive organs at the 
same time; and to all who ‘ack the three fandament- 
al requisites of bealth and enjoyment, a vigorous ap- 
petite, sound digestion, and refreshing sleep, it is con- 
fidently recommended as a specific. 


ENOCH MORGAN'S SONS’ 


SAPOLIO 


CLEANS, 
POLISHES, 















: THAN SOAP. 
Depot, 211 Washington Street, New York. 


COSEWS FIFTY-CENT PIANO- 
FORTE TUTOR. — The best and cheapest mod- 
ern tutor. Forty-four pages, full music size. Price 
Fifty Cents. Simple to learn from, easy to teach by. 
Tutors for singing, men’s and ladies’ voices, flute, clar 
ionet, cornet, violin, concertina, cabinet organ, &c., 
each Fifty Cents. Each method complete, and writteu 
by the most eminent professors, including Balfe, Hat- 
ton, Pratten, &c. A new catalogue, free, of the cheap 
est and largest collection of modern music in the 
world. OOSEY & CO., No. 4 Bond St., N. Y. 
Removed from 644 Broadway. 








Dies. Don’t fail to secure Circular and 
Samples, free. Address S. M. Sprnoer, Brattleboro, Vt. 


W. Dz, WILSON & CO. 827 Pearl St., N.Y. fur 
‘Vs nish Prinfing Ink for Harper's Weekly and Bazar. 


Reliance Wringer, 


IMPROVED. 


250 a Month, with Stencil and Key-Check 








Keyed Rolls. 
White Rub- 
ber Spiral 
Cogs. Easy 
Working. 
= SE Has Curved 
Clamp. Fits 
any Tub. 
The Best. 
ait The Cheap- 
est, 
TRY IT, 


PROVIDENCE TOOL CO, 


29 Beekman St., N.W.] PROV., R.T. 
HARPER’S HAND-BOOK OF 
FOREIGN TRAVEL, 


HARPER’S HAND-BOOK FOR TRAVELLERS ™N 
EUROPE AND THE EAST. Being a Guide 
through France, Belgium, Holland, Germany, Aus- 
tria, Italy, Egypt, Syria, Turkey, Greece, Switzer- 
land, Tyrol, Russi enmark, Sweden, Spain, and 
Great Britain and Ireland. With a Railroad Map 
corrected up to 1869. By W. Pemproxe Fereince. 
Revised Edltion: Eighth Year. Large 12mo, Leath- 
er, Pocket-Book Form, $7 50. ° 


HARPER’S PHRASE-BOOK. 


HARPER'S PHRASE-BOOK; or, Hand-Book of 
Travel Talk for Travellers. and Schools. Being a 
Guide to Conversations in English, French, German, 
and Italian, on a new and Improved Method. In- 
tended to accompany ‘Harper's Hand-Book for 
Travellers.” By W. Pkemsroxe Fererper. Assisted 
by Professors of Heidelberg University. With con- 
cise and explicit Rules for the Pronunciation of the 
— Languages. Square 4to, Flexible Cloth, 

1 50. 

















Harrer & Broruers will send the above works ty 
mail, postage prepeid, to any part of the Uni 





circular. State and conntv rights for sale. 
R. B. MITCHELL, Chicago, Ill. 


States, on receipt of the price. 
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“THE ADVANGE 


FOR ONE DOLLAR! 
FOR ONE DOLLAR!! 
FOR ONE DOLLAR!!! 


FROM JUNE TO JANUARY, 
FROM JUNE TO JANUARY, 
FROM JUNE TO JANUARY. 





Its list of Contributors is unsurpassed. 
Its Editorials are fresh and timely. 
Its Commercial Dep’t is most ably conducted, 


TERMS—$2 50 per Annum, 


TO CLERGYMEN—$2 00. 





We desire by increasing the number of its 
readers to increase its power for good. 

We wish to obtain subscribers, but to obtain 
those who shall be permanent. AA trial of six 
months will demonstrate whether it is worthy 
of final welcome in the household. To facilitate 
that preliminary acquaintance which we feel sure 
will result in a life-long relationship, we offer to 
send the ApvANCE to new subscribers from June 
to January, or before June if the names be re- 
ceived, fur ONE DOLLAR. 


Tell your neighbors! 
Write to your friends! 


Inform every body ! 
That we will send 


THE ADVANCE! 
THE ADVANCE! 
THE ADVANCE! 


FOR ONE DOLLAR! 
FOR ONE DOLLAR! 
FOR ONE DOLLAR! 


FROM JUNE TO JANUARY! 
FROM JUNE TO JANUARY! 
FROM JUNE TO JANUARY! 


ta¥" Names sent in on this offer can not 
count on a premium. 


Specimen Numbers sent free. 
Address 
THE ApvVANCE ComMPANy, 
Chicago. 


MADAM FOY’S | 


COMBINED 


Corset, Skirt Support: 
er, and BUSTLE 


2 Is just the article needed by every 
lady who consults 


HEALTH, COMFORT, and STYLE. 
Testimonials in its favor are con- 
stantly being received from all parts 
of the country. 

Lady Agents wanted in every coun- 
ty of the United States. 
y HARMON, BALDWIN, & FOY, 
Sole Manufacturers, New Haven, Conn. 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED, 
for Harding’s New Llumivated and 
Illustrated Editions of the 


LIFE OF CHRIST and 


BUNYAN’S PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. 


Harding’s New Pictorial Family Bibles. 

The works ere now ready for delivery. Address, 
for Catalogue ¢ “ the best-selling Subscription Books 
published. 

W. W. HARDING, Philadelphia, Publisher. 


DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, 


Such as Dividers, Pens, Bow Pens, Protractors, and 
Scales, at very reduced prices. Also, Transits, Com- 
passes, Microscopes, Spy-Glasses, Steel Tape Meas- 
ures, &c. 
A priced Catalogue sent on receipt of Ten cents. 
W. Y. McALLISTER, 
728 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 





Le/ \\ 
















JAPANESE 


a OR : 

Removes Corns without pain. 25 cts. Sold at es 
and Shoe Stores. Trade supplied and samples maile 

on receipt of price by the 

JAPANESE CORN FILE CO., 34 Pine St., N.Y. 
DOUBLE MAGAZINE FOR THE PRICE 

OF ONE! The Prorortat Pureneioaioat Jour- 
NAL and Paoxarn’s Monrtuty, combined, a year at 
$3 00; half a year at $150. Remit to S. R. WELLS, 

389 Broadway, N. Y. 









OPIUM EATERS,—ences"ceured ’Sena 
for a Circular, Address WM. F. FARISH & CO., 
Anacostia, Dist. Col. 


$60 A WEEK paid agents in a new bnsiness. 








Address SACO NOVELTY CO., Saco, Me. 














mendations. 





ey. one-tenth the price. 


Pe 


The celebrated IMITATION GOLD HUNTING WATCHES, “Collins 
Metal” (Improved Oroide).—These justly-celebrated Watches have been so 
thoroughly tested during the last four years, and their reputation for time and 
as imitations of Gold Watches is so well established as to 
Prices : —Full-Jeweled Patent Levers, $15, 
and for time to gold ones costing $150. 
$200 gold ones. We are also making an extra heavy and extra fine watch, full- 
jeweled patent lever, equaling in appearance a $250 
magnificent watches we charge only $25, : 
special certificate. All our watches are in hunting cases, gents’ and ladies’ sizes. 
Chains, Collins Metal, $2 to $8. Also, all kinds of Jewelry, equal to gold, at 


uire no recom- 
ual in appearance 
Those of extra fine finish, $20, equal to 
old watch. For these 
All our watches fully guaranteed by 


— The Collins Metal is the best imitation of gold we have seen.—N. Y. Tribune. 
The goods of C. E. Collins & Co. have invariably given satiefaction.—N. Y. Timea. 


Oue of the $20 Watches is worn in our office, and we have no hesitation in recommending them.—Pomeroy's 


Democrat. 


TO CLUBS.—Where Six watches are ordered at one time, we send a Seventh watch free. Goods sent by 
express to all parts of the United States, to be paid for on delivery. 
Cc. E. COLLINS & CO., No. 335 Broadway, New York. 





THE NOVELTY JOB 
PRINTING-PRESS is 
the best and cheapest press 
ever made with which to DO 
YOUR OWN PRINT- 
ING, and is second to none 
for the use of General Job 
rinters, Incomparably 
the best present that coul 
~ be made to a boy or girl. 
Price of Presses, $15, 
$30, $32, $50. Send for full Circular, with testi- 
monials and specimens of type and printing, to 
BENJ. 0. WOODS, Manufacturer, 351 Fevrrat 
Sr., Boston, Mass., or to C. C. THURSTON, 16 Col- 






lege Place, New York; KELLY, HOWELL, & LUD- 
WIG, 917 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa.; A. C. KEL- 
LOGG, 68 West Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. “The 


press gives eutire satisfaction."—J. A. Walker, Pensa- 
cola, Fla. ‘Equal to any other press in its ability to 
do good work.”—American Union, Macon, Ga. * Has 
supplied that long-felt want—a simple, strong, well- 
finished, and low-priced press."—John Cussons, Glen 
Allen, Va. ‘It does all that it is promised to do.”— 
Enterprise, McMinnville, Tenn, 


SYCHOMANCY, Fascination, or Soul Charm- 
ing; 400 pages, Cloth. Full instructions to use 
this power over men or animals at will, how to mes- 
merize, become trance or writing mediums, Divina- 
tion, Spiritualism, Alchemy, Philosophy of Omens and 
Dreams, Brigham Young's Harem, Guide to Marriage, 
&c., all contained in this book; 100,000 sold; ean be 
obtained by sending address, with 10 cents postage, to 
T. W. Evans & Co., 41 South 8th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


PATENT ORGANIC VIBRATOR. 





ible, 


removés noises in the 

head and enables the deaf 

to Hear distinctly at church. 

Cure guaran reatise on Catarrh 

and Deafness sent free. Dr. T. HL. Stilwell, 
762 Broadway, New York. 


OVER $4,000,000 00 


were paid for taxes to U. 8S. Government during four 
years by the House of Lorillard. This amount f. not 
exceeded by any Tobacco House in the world. 

Their Century Chewing Tobacco is now 
made of choice, sweet, re-dried, and sun-cured leaf of 
the best attainable varieties. 

LORILLARD’S Yacht-Club Smoking 
is made of Orouoco, or Hyco Leaf, of N. C. and Va., 
esteemed among judges as the finest tobacco for the 
purpose ever found, and prepared by an original and 
patented process, whereby the bitter and acrid proper- 
ties, as well as the nicotine, is extracted, rendering it 
mild and harmless to nervous constitutions; it has a 
delightful aroma, leaves no disagreeable taste, and will 
not burn the tongue if a good pipe is used. 

The Eureka Smoking is also a favorite 
Brand, being made of choice Virginia, and always burns 
free and smooth; has an agreeable flavor, but is of 
heavier body than the VYacht-Club, and cheaper 
in price ; by ——s these two together an article of 
any desired strength may be obtained. 

As an evidence of the popularity of Lorillard’s 
Smoking, we would say over 10,000,000 pack- 
ages were sold during 1869, and still the demand in- 
creases, 














ROGERS’ 
GROUPS OF STATUARY. 


These groups, suitable for wedding 
presents or ornament, will be deliver- 
ed, with all express charges prepaid, 
at any point east of the Mississippi, 
on receipt of the price, viz., from $10 to 
$25. Send for illustrated Catalogue and 
Price-List,to JOHN ROGERS, 

212 Fifth Ave., New York. 











Curtain Store at 447 Broadway, near Howard St. 


A GREAT OFFER!! 
HORACE WATERS, 481 Broadway, N. Y., will 
dispose of ONE HUNDRED PIANOS, MELODEONS, 
and ORGANS, of six first-class makers, including 
Chickering & Sons, at Extremely Low Prices, for Cash, 
during this month, or will take from $5 to $25 month- 
ly until paid. 


EVERY MAN HIS OWN PRINTER, 


With one of our presses, and the material accom- 
panying it, every man can do his own printing, thus 
saving much time and expense. Circulars containing 
full information about these Presses, prices, recom- 
mendations, &c., mailed free on application. Speci- 
men-books of types, cuts, borders, &c., &c., 10 cents. 
ADAMS PRESS CO., 53 Murray Street, New York. 


~ ORIENTAL MOTH POWDER 


Preserves Carpets and all woolen goods from moths 
or other insects. Can also be used as a sachet per- 
Sume, Sample package sent by mail on receipt of 50 
cts. C. B. WOODWORTH & SON, Rochester, N. Y. 


r —HOW MADE FROM CIDER, 
\ INEGAR. WINE, Molasses, or Sorghum, in 
10 hours, without using drugs. For circulars, address 

F. L. SAGE, Vinegar Maker, Cromwell, Conn. 








ASY LABOR for the Crippled, the Infirm, 

and Needy, of both sexes. $80 to $100 per month, 
Samples free. Address 
ighth Avenue, N. Y. 


* without leaving bows _ 


CURL YOUR HAIR! 
BOTTLE of MAGNETIC CURLIQUE sent FREE. 
It curls straight hair in beautiful curls on Tue First 
arp.icaTion. Address, with Stamp 
Pror. NORTH, Parkman, Ohio. 











NEW BOOKS OF THE SPRING, 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
G@™ Sent by Mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United Stutes, on receipt of the price. 





ANGLO - SAXON GRAMMAR. A Comparative 
Grammar of the Anglo-Saxon Language ; in which 
its Forms are Lllustrated by those of the Sanskrit, 
Greek, Latin, Gothic, Old Saxon, Old Friesic, Old 
Norse, and Old High-German. By Faranois A. 
Maxon, Professor ef the English Language and Com- 
parative Philology in Lafayette-College, Author of 
* Method of Philological Study of the English Lan- 
gaaee, “A Parser and Analyzer for Beginners,” 

8vo, Cloth, $2 50, 


PUT YOURSELF IN HIS PLACE. A Novel. By 
Cuaries Reaper, Author of “* Hard Cash,” “ Griffith 
Gaunt,” &c., &c. Beautifully Illustrated. From the 
Author's early sheets, by arrangement with Messrs. 
Surtpon & Co. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents; 8vo, Cloth, 
$1 25; 12mo, Cloth, $1 00. (Ready shortly.) 


THE HISTORY OF HORTENSE, Daughter of Jose- 
ie, Queen of Holland, Mother of Napoleon III. 
y Joun 8. C. Asnorr, Author of “‘ The French Rev- 
olution,” “History of Napoleon Bonaparte,” &c. 
With Engravings. 16mo, Cloth, $120, Uniform 
with Abbotts’ Illustrated Histories. 


THE VICAR OF BULLHAMPTON. A Novel. By 
Antuony Tro.tore, Author of “The Bertrams,” 
“Castle Richmond,” ‘Framley Parsonage,” “ Or- 
fey Farm,” “Small House at Allington,” &c. With 
lllustrations. 8vo, Paper, $1 25; Cloth, $1 75. 


YONGE'S ENGLISH-GREEK LEXICON. An En- 
lish-Greek Lexicon. By C.D. Yonex. With many 
New Articles, an Appendix of Proper Names, and 

Pillon's Greek Synonyms. To which is prefixed an 
Essay on the Order of Words in Attic-Greek Prose, 
by Charles Short, LL.D., Professor of Latin in Co- 
lumbia College, N.Y. Edited by Henny Dariscer, 
LL.D., Professor of Greek in Columbia College, Ed- 
itor of “ Liddell and Scott's Greek-English Lexicon,” 
&c. 8vo, Sheep extra, $7 00. 


MISS VAN KORTLAND. A Novel of American So- 
ciety. By the Author of “My Daughter Elinor.” 
8vo, Paper, $1 00. 


CHRISTIANITY AND GREEK PHILOSOPHY ; or, 
the Relation between Spontaneous and Reflective 
Thought in Greece and the Positive Teaching of 
Christ and His — By B. F. Cooxsr, D.D., 
Professor of Moral and Mental Philosophy in the 
University of Michigan. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 75. 


BENEATH THE WHEELS. A Novel. By the Au- 
thor of “Olive Varcoe,” “Patience Caerhydon,” 
“Simple as a Dove,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 

THE LIFE OF COUNT BISMARCK, Private and 
Political. With Descriptive Notices of his Ances- 
try. By Dr. Georex Hesexier. Translated and Ed- 
ited, with an Introduction, Explanatory Notes, and 
Appendices, by Kennetu R. H. Mackenzie, F.S.A., 
F.A.8S.L. With upward of 100 Illustrations. 8vo, 
Cloth, $3 00. he 


MEMOIR OF THE REV. JOHN SCUDDER, M.D., 
Thirty-six Years Missionary in India. By Rev. J. 
B. Warrrsury, D.D, With Portrait of Dr. Scudder. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 


BAFFLED; or, Michael Brand's Wrong. A Novel. 
By Jutia Govparn, Author of “Joyce Dormer’s 
Story,” “ The Search for the Gral,” &c. Illustrated. 
8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


TOM BROWN'S SCHOOL DAYS. By An Otp Boy. 
New Edition. With numerous I]Iustrations by Ar- 
thur Hughes and Sidney Prior Hall. 8vo, Paper, 
50 cents. a 

SELF-HELP; with Mlustrations of Character, Con- 
duct, and Perseverance. By Samvue. Suites, An- 
thor of “The Life of the Stephensons,” ‘“‘ History 
of the Huguenots,” &c. A Revised and Enlarged 
Edition. 12mo, Cloth, $1 00. 


AMERICAN CIVIL WAR. History of the American 
Civil War. By Joun W. Draven, M.D., LL.D., Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry and Physiology in the Univer- 
sity of New York. In Three Vols. Vol. JIL just 
ready. 8vo, Cloth, $3 50 per vol. 


A BRAVE LADY. ANovel. By the Author of“ John 
Halifax, Gentleman,” &c. With Illustrations. 8vo, 
Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 


CYCLOPADIA OF BIBLICAL, THEOLOGICAL, 
and ECCLESIASTICAL LITERATURE. By Rev. 
Joun M‘Cuirntook, D.D., and James Srrone, 8.T.D. 
With Maps and numerous Illustrations. To be com- 
pleted in about Six Volumes, Royal Svo, of about 
One Thonsand Pages each. Vols. L., IL, and III., 
comprising the Letters A to G, are now ready. The 
remaining Volumes are in progress. Price, per Vol- 
ume, Cloth, $5 00; Sheep, 00; Half Morocco, 
$8 00. 


TENNYSON'S COMPLETE POEMS. With numer- 
ous Illustrations and Three Characteristic Portraits. 
New Edition, containing several Poems not hitherto 
included in the collected editions of his writings, 
and with the Idyls of the King arranged in the or- 
der indicated by the author. 40th Thousand, 8vo, 
Paper, 50 cents; Cloth, $1 00. 


DO YOUR OWN PRINTING. 
Cheapest and Best Portable Presses. 


MEN AND BOYS MAKING MONEY. 


Price of Presses, $8, $12, $16; Press and Offices, $15, 
$20, $30. Send for circular to LOWE PRESS CO., 
15 Spring Lane, Boston, Mass, 





That spic book, “True, ” free, with 
B.W. Ss. List of Watches: $8 to $80. Agents 
wanted. Boston Warou Sate, 12 School St., Boston. 


A DAY.—Wanted Agents every where to sell 
$30 the right of several of the most valuable house- 
hold articles ever invented. Address JOHN S;LASH, 
1341 North Seventh St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


C PRIZE to every $3 Subscriber! Samples 
$20 Sree. WESTERN WORLD, New York. 




















HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


THE PERIODICALS WHICH THE HARPERS 
PUBLISH ARE ALMOST IDEALLY WELL 
EDITED. — The Nation, N. Y. 

ee 


The young lady who buys a single number of Hax- 
rek’s Bazarz is made a subscriber for 
life.—N. ¥. Hvening Post, 


Harper's Bazar, 


A REPOSITORY OF 


FASHION, PLEASURE, AND INSTRUCTION. 


Haxper's Bazar has gained a success the most ra 
id and wonderful ever known in the annals of journa)- 
ism, and is recognized as the best and most attractive 
family paper ever issued. As an illustrated chronicler 
of Fashion it is without a rival in this country. By a 
special arrangement, involving great expense, with 
the publishers of the Berlin Bazar—the leading jour- 
nal of fashion in Europe—its fashion-plates are pub- 
lished in New York simultaneously with their appear- 
ance in Berlin and Paris. 

A large portion of the Bazar is every week devoted 
to instructive and entertaining reading-matter—Sto- 
ries, Poems, Biographical Sketches, and Gossip. The 
Editorial articles are always spicy, and cover every 
topic of social interest. No effort and no expense 
will be spared to permanently eecure for thie journal 
the victory which it has won so rapidly, and which it 
80 well deserves. 

We have made arrangements to supply the readers 
of the Bazar with cut paper Patterns of the beautiful 
single Costumes which we give from time to time ont- 
side our Supplement, and which are prepared by the 
best Parisian dressmakers, in conjunction with good 
artists, with a view to making fashions truly artistic. 
These patterns, so carefully adjusted that they can be 
used by the most inexperienced, will sent by mail, 
prepaid, on the receipt of Twenty-five Cents for the 
entire costume. Newsdealers supplied at the usual 
discount. 

In the Bazar for April 16 was commenced “ The 
Cryptogram,” a serial story of thrilling interest, by 
the Author of “ Cord and Creese,” “The Dodge Club,” 
&c., profusely illustrated. 

Published Weekly, with profuse Illustrations. 








“A complete Pictorial History of the Times." 


Harper’s Weekly, 

Harper's Wrexty is an illustrated record of, and 
a commentary upon all the important events of the 
time. Due attention is also given to topics of especial 
and local interest. The best artists in the country are 
constantly engaged in the department of Illustration, 
and the Publishers are also largely indebted to photog- 
raphers in all the large cities of America, Barope, 
and the East oe eee and vdluable contributions. 

As a Literary Journal, Harren's Weexty is recog- 
nized as the only illustrated newspaper which has 
ever succeeded in establishing and maintaining a 
claim to pre-eminence. 

The Editorial matter of Harren's Werk ty consti- 
tutes one of its most prominent features; it includes 
weekly articles upon National Politics, Finance, Com- 
merce, and Miscellaneous topics. 


Published Weekly, with profuse Illustrations. 





The most popular Monthly in the world.—N. ¥. Od- 
server. 
The Best Monthly Periodical, not in this country alone, 
but in the English language.—The Press, Phila. 


H é, M | 
arper’s Magazine. 

The June Number begins the Forty-first Voi. of Han- 
per’s Ma@azine. Its success hitherto—uurivaled by 
that of any other monthly periodical in Europe or Amer- 
ica—has been due to the popular character and variety 
of its contents; to the enterprise of its Publishers in 
securing for its pages, at any cost, the best literary 
contributions of English and American writers; to 
its profusely-illustrated articles of Travel and Explo- 
ration; to the promptness, authenticity, and popular 
treatment of its papers upon scieutific subjects, upon 
the mechanical improvements of the age, and upon 
current topics; and to the variety and interest of its 
special Editorial Departments—-to which recently a 
new one has been added, viz., the Monthly Scientific 
Record. The elements upon which the past success 
of the Magazine has depended will still continue to be 
its leading characteristics ; and its Publishers are con- 
fident that with increased attention to the wants of 
the reading public they will be able to enhance even 
its present popularity. 

AnPer’s MaGazine coptaine from fifty to one hund- 
red per cent. more matter than any similar periodical 
issued in the English language. Thus the ample space 
at the disposal of its Publishers will enable them to 
treat fully of all the topics embraced in their plan. 


Published Monthly, with profuse Illustrations. 





TERMS for HARPER’S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 
BAZAR, 
Harper's Macazinx, Ove Year...... $4 00 
Haxver’s Weexty, One Year...... 4 00 
Harper's Bazan, One Year...... 400 


Harper's Macazine, Hanre«n'’s Weexvy, and Harren's 
Bazax, to one address, for one year, $10 00; or any 
two for $7 00. 

The Postage within the United States ie for the 
Macazine 24 cents a year, for the Weexiy or Bazan 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Magazine, or 20 cents for 
the Wrexiy or Bazar, to prepay the United States 
postage. 

The Volumes of the Magazine commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. Wheu 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, aud back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Werxry and Bazan commence 
with the year. When no time is specitied, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

When the subscriber's address is to be changed, 
both the old and new one must be given. It is not 
necessary to give notice of discontinuance. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harrer & Brorures is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 


Termes ror Apvertisine in Harrrn's Pertoproars, 
Harper's Manazine.— Whole Page, $250; Half Page, 
$125 ; Quarter Page, $70—each insertion ; or, for a less 
space, $1 50 per Line, each insertion 
Ha "s Weekly.—Inside Pages, $1 60 per Line; 
Outside Page, $2 00 per Line—each insertion, 
Harper's Bazar.—¢1 ™ per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 


Address HARPER & BGOTHERS, New York. 








‘Soldiers! 


them unless I am Victorious or Dead!” 


TWO SCENE 


I am going into the enemy's country. 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 
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SCENE Ilist.—THE ADVANCE. 


St. Albans, Vt., May 25, Morning. —On reaching the Canadian frontier, Gen. O'NetLi addressed his men as follows: 
I shall cross the lines with cannon and sabre, and never recross 
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[June 11, 1870, 


S IN THE CAREER OF GEN. BOMBASTES FURIOSO O'NEILL. 


SCENE 2d.—THE CAPTURE. 


St. Albans, Vt., May 25, Afternoon. — Gen. O'NEILL, going 


back alone from his line of battle, was arrested by United States 
Marshall Gero. P. Foster, turned into a close carriage, and hur- 
ried to this city, where he was bound over under $20,000 bonds 
for violation of the neutrality law. 
ton jail to-night. 


He will be taken to Burling- 





ARMORY OF THE 


22d REGIMENT. 


WOOD BROTHERS 


have removed their entire stock of fine 


Pleasure Carriages, 


embracing every variety for City, Park, and Road driving, to the Armory of the Twenty-second Regiment, 


14th Street, between 6th and 7th Avs. 


Attention is called to the fact that these Carriages are fresh stock, exclusively of their own manufacture, 
of the newest designs and most perfect finish, made for the present season to stock their new warerooms, 
No. 740 Broadway, but, owing to the late accident that necessitates the rebuilding of their warehouse, have 
been removed to the above Armory, on 14th Street, and are to be 


Sold at Cost of Production. 


Elegant Close Coaches- - - - - - $1000| Clarences 
$1500 to 1650; Wagons - 


Landaus 


- - $1400 to $1650 
350 to 400 


These Carriages have no superior in Elegance, Durability, or Finish. 
Prices fixed, and every Carriage offered for sale is equal in quality to those built to order. 
GUARANTEES MADE GOOD IN EVERY CITY OF THE UNION. 





Pony Carriages, New 





Designs, for $150. 





FLORENCE. | 
THE BEST 


Family Sewing Machine. | 


Unequaled for simplicity and durability of | 
construction. 

Excelling all others in its capacity for all | 
kinds of work without change of adjustment, | 
and for beauty and elasticity of stitch. 

te” AGENCIES, 505 Broadway, NEW 
YORK, and in all the principal cities in the 
UNITED STATES & GREAT BRITAIN. 

ZNVENTORS who wish totake | 
out Letters Patent are advised to | 
counsel with YIUNN & CO., Ed- | 
itors of the Sctentrric AMERICAN, | 
who have prosecnted claims before the Patent Office 
for Twenty-three Years. Their American and Eu- 











ropean Patent Agency is the most extensive in the 
world. Charges less than any other reliable agency. 
A pamphlet, containing full instructions to Invent- 
ore, is sent gratis. Address MERUNN & CO., 
37 Park Row, N.Y. 
20,589 
Adi ements (Gun’s Index to), for Next of Kin, 
Chancery Heirs, Legatees, and cases of Unclaimed 
M e 1600. Price 60 cents. 
JOHN HOOPER & CO., 41 Park Row, New York. 
7 DWARD SEARS’ 
ENGRAVING ESTABLISHMENT, 
48 BEEKMAN STREET, New York. 





| have the marble purity of an exquisite belle. 


How to Look Young—Sixteen. 
Don't paint or nse vile Hair Restorers, but sim- 
ply apply HAGAN’S MAGNOLIA BALM upon your 
face, neck, and hands, and use LYON’S KATHAIRON 
upon your hair. The Balm makes your complexion 
pearly, soft, and natural, and you can’t tell what did it. 


| It removes freckles, tan, sallowness, ring-marks, moth 


patches, &c., and in place of a red, rustic face, you 
It gives 
to middle age the bloom of perpetual youth. Add 
these effects to a splendid head of hair, produced by 
the Kathairon, and a lady has done her best in the 
way of adornment. Brothers will have no spinster 
sisters when these articles are around. 
THE BLEES PATENT 
NOISELESS, LINK - MOTION, LOCK - STITCH 


SEWING MACHINE 


Challenges the world in perfection of work, strength 
and beauty of stitch, durability of construction, and 
rapidity of motion. 

Call and examine; and, for agencies and circnlars, 
apply at 623 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 











BISHOP & REIN, 
JEW ELERS, 


Under the Fifth Avenue Hotel, 
NEW YORE. 





~ Now in Use! Geo. A. Prince 
4’) ()()() & Co.'s ORGANS and 
MELODEONS will be 
4 delivered in any part of the 
United States reached by Ex- 
press (where they have no Agent), free of charge, 
on receipt of list price. ; 
Send for Price-Lists and Circulars. 
Address GEO. A. PRINCE & CO., Buffalo, N. Y., 
or GEO. A. PRINCE & CO., Chicago, III. 





Pasha Ali’s 
Arabian Coffee 
IN FLAVOR IS RICH, FULL, AND AROMATIC. 


Always Delicious! Always Uniform! 
Unrivaled in Quality. Reasonable in Price. 


FOR SALE EVERY WHERE. 


THE GREAT ARABIAN COFFEE CO., 
289 Greenwich St., N.Y. 


2 and 8 are 5, and 8 are 13, and 4 are 17, and 6 
are 23, and 9 are 82, and 7 are 39—put down 9 
and carry 3; 3 and 7 are 10, and 9 are 19, and 
4 are 23, and 3 are 26,-and 5 are 31, and 8 are 
39, and 2 are 41. Set this down, and you have 
the total, 419. Now over it again, to prove it. 
This is the mental operation by the old way. 
With the WEBB ADDING MACHINE, seven 
turns of the little wheel gives the same result, 
in half the time, without mental effort or the 
ossibility of mistake. This is guaranteed. 
rices, $8 and $10. 
Address E. P. DUTTON & CO., 
713 Broadway, New York. 


Geyser Spring, 
SARATOGA SPRINGS, N.Y. 


The Saratoga Geyser (or Sponting) Spring, as shown 
by the Analysis, is a ote ul cathartic, and contains 
a larger amount of valuable medicinal properties than 
any other Spring at Saratoga. 

The proprietors invite a comparison with any other 
mineral fountain at Saratoga or elsewhere. 








PRANG’S CHROMOS. 


Werxty Boietm.—“ Four Seasons,” after Jas. M. 


Hart; Flowers of Hope:” “Flowers of Memory.” | oo a's the only LICENSED SHUTTLE MACHIN 


For sale in all Art Stores throughout the world. 








One Million Acres of Choice lowa Lands 


OR SALE, at $3 per acre and upward for cash, or on credit by the Fowa Railroad Land Co. 


Railroads already built through the Lands, and on all sides of them. 


Great inducements to settlers. 


Send for our free Pamphlet. It gives prices, terms, location; tells who should come West, what they should 
bring, what it will cost; gives plans and elevations of 18 different styles of — houses, which the 
Add 


Company furnish at from $250 to $4000, ready to set up. Maps sent if desired. 


ress 


W. W. WALKER, Vice-President, 


Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 














SMITH’S — 
AMERICAN 
ORGANS! 


FOR THE 
Services of Chapels and Lodges, as 
well as for Home Recreation. 


The constantly-increasing demand for instruments, 
taxing the capacity of the manufactory to the utmost, 
shows conclusively that the efforts of the proprietors 
are justly valued. 

Only the best and most carefully-selected materials 
are used; and the ingenuity of the most skillful me- 
chanics is employed in improving the details of con- 
struction, in developing the best quality of tone, and 
in heightening the power of expression. 





Extract from a letter from HENRY T. LESLIE, Mus. 
Doc., an eminent Organist of London, Eng. 

***“T only regret that I did not sooner know 
that an instrument of so much beauty and perfection 
could be had in England. I have usually had, for il- 
lustrating my lectures, a good Alexandre Harmoni- 
um, but the superiority of your Organs over any Har- 
monium I ever met with is really marvelous. I was 
never before so charmed with an instrument.” 





Every Instrument is Warranted. 

*,” An elegantly-illustrated Circular, containing de- 
scriptions and prices, will be sent, postpaid, on appli- 
cation. 

To any place in which there is no agent the manu- 
facturers will send an Organ, express charges paid, on 
receipt of price. 


8. D. & H. W. SMITH, Boston, Mass. 


STEEL PENS. 


American Branch of House, 
91 JOHN ST., New York. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 
HENRY OWEN, Sole Agent. : 
$20 A DAY to MALE AND FEMALE 


Agents to introduce the BUCKEYE $20 SHUTTLE 
SEWING MACHINES. Stitch alike on both — 





sold in the United States for less than $40. All others 
are infringements, and the seller and user are liable 
to prosecution and imprisonment. Ovrrit Free. 

ddress W. A. HENDERSON & CO., Cleveland, O. 


FISHERMEN! 
TWINES and NETTING, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


WM. E. HOOPER & SONS, 
ga” Send for Price-List.] Baltimore, Md. 





